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NO COOKING...JUST MIX IN MINUTES— 


ICE CREAM SAUCE! 


Makes a gallon for 
only $1.83... 
less than 1%¢ a 
serving! 


Nothing brightens desserts like a 
smooth, rich butterscotch sauce. And 
nothing brightens your budget like this 
thrifty, easy-to-make PET Butterscotch 
Sauce! All you need is instant pie filling 
and pudding powder, corn syrup, 
double-rich PET Evaporated Milk. As 
no other form of milk could, PET 
makes a creamy-rich sauce with no 
cooking, just a few stirs of your spoon. 


Try PET Butterscotch Sauce on all your 
simple desserts—ice cream, cakes or 
puddings—to make them extra tempt- 
ing, extra good! 


BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 


2 Ibs. (1 pkg.) Jell-O Instant Butterscotch Pie 
Filling and Pudding 
4 Ibs. (1% qts.) Dark Corn Syrup 
2 qts. PET Evaporated Milk 
Mix pudding and corn syrup until smooth. Gradually stir in PET Milk. 
Let stand about 10 min. until thickened. Serve at room temperature. 


Yield: 1 gallon or 125 servings of 2 Tablesp. (1-oz.) 


PEANUT-BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 
Follow recipe for Butterscotch Sauce, but after mixing pudding 
and syrup, blend in: 

1% Ibs. (2 cups) Chunk-style Peanut Butter 
Increase PET Milk to 22 qts. 
Yield: 1% gallons or 160 servings of 2 Tablesp. (1- oz.) 
To keep, cover and store in refrigerator. 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corp. 
“PET —Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 


97-OZ. INSTITUTIONAL SIZE 
SOth Anniversary Congratulations! 


to the American Home Economics Association from everyone at Pet Milk Company. 
Drop in and see us (Booth 213) at the convention in Milwaukee! 
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We tip a golden spoon to you for... 


5O YEARS OF SERVICE 


We want to congratulate you wonderful women who serve 

in schools, hospitals, institutions, and in business as America’s 

home economists. Thanks to you, the past fifty years have pdt a 
brought a fine record of accomplishment in this important 
field. In honor of those fifty years we pledge our own con-_ 

tinued efforts to be of service to you in any way we can. — pore eta 9 — 
Best wishes for the next fifty years! es Raisin Bran © 40% Bran Flakes 


Sugar Frosted Flakes 
Sugar Pops © Sugar Smacks 


And the best to you each morning—from... Gunes inieies 


Shredded Wheat * Pep 


Krumbles ¢ Corn Soya 
Snack-Pak ¢ Variety Pack 
A OF BATTLE CREEK 
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From a 51-year old (us) 
to a 50-year old (A. H.E. A.) 


thanks 
lor loving 


best 


More home economists use and 
recommend Hoover than any other 
brand of vacuum cleaner 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 


NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
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VISIT KNOX GELATINE BOOTH (311) | 
AT THE HOME ECONOMICS CONVENTION 


COME SEE THE 
WINNER 


... the classroom project that won 
a 6-Week Tour of Europe 


From all over the country came well- 
thought-out plans submitted by high 
school home economics teachers for 
using Knox Unflavored Gelatine in 
classroom projects. Our hats are off to 
all the contestants as well as the win- 
ners in our contest. 

We'll announce the winners at the 
Home Economics Convention in Mil- 


project that won the grand prize, a 
Chef’s Tour of Europe for two, at the 
Knox booth. 

We are happy to have it proved again 
through the variety of the projects 
submitted how well Knox Gelatine is 
appreciated by home economists for its 
versatility as an aid to teaching the 
principles of good cookery, sound nutri- 


waukee. You'll see a display of the tion, weight control and good grooming. 


Knox research is constantly discovering ways to 
help people through one versatile food—pure, all- 
protein Knox Unflavored Gelatine. You may want 
to dramatize these uses in your classroom: 


DISCOVER HOW KNOX GELATINE 
CAN HELP YOU WITH YOUR TEACHING 


a 


BRITTLE, SPLITTING NAILS, a teen-age 
problem, are restored to beauty by drinking 
Knox Gelatine in liquid daily. Thus good 


grooming is encouraged. 


KNOX EAT-AND-REDUCE PLAN is nu- 
tritionally sound—has shown more than 
8 million people how to reduce safely and 
easily. It can help your pupils. 


GEL COOKERY —the Knox way to deli- 
cious fresh-tasting foods. New recipes are 
constantly being developed in the Knox 
kitchens. Get recipes at the Knox booth. 


KNOX 
xwox | 


Educational Division 


KNOX GELATINE, Inc. Johnstown, N. Y. 


Booklets and teaching aids on gelatine are shown and offered 
free at the Knox Booth at the Home Economics Convention. 
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Canco’s 
home 
economists 
help put 
the “sell” in 
convenience 
foods 


Today, the business world realizes that the 


skill and experience of home economists 
can help a product go to market with more 
built-in consumer appeal—and with a 


greater chance of sales success! 


At Canco, for instance, our trained home 
economists know from experience how 
women will react to a product—what they 
will expect from it, and how they will use 
it. This professional skill is put to work for 
our canner customers with services that 
range from recipe development to product 
analysis—from label suggestion to new 
product evaluation. 


Come and see the latest developments 
in food packaging at our booth 
at the Home Economics Convention. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Which of these SINGER’ teaching aids 


can help you? 


Every year thousands of home eco- 
nomics teachers enjoy these free SINGER 
services . . . and find the booklets, films 
and charts an extremely helpful supple- 
ment to their classroom material. 


To order the supplies and services you 
want, check the items (and quantity) you 
need. 

Then fill in the address boxes and mail 
the whole thing to: SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Education Dept., 
95 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


ON-THE-SPOT 


SERVICE (mam; 


To get a check-up for your SINGER* 
Sewing Machines, fill in and mail the 
address box below. 


Any job that can be done in the school 
is FREE... such as removal of lint, oil- 
ing and simple adjustments. In cases of 
other repairs written estimates will be 
submitted for approval. 


Figure Fiattery through Optical Illusions. 4-color 


slide film . . . explains making effective use of line, 
mass and color. 15 to 20 minutes. Specify film 
with record__.____ $5.95; or film with teaching 
guide ___tmtmit. $3.50. Please enclose check with 
order. 


Three Vacuum Cleaners for Homemaking. 4-color 
slide film . . . explains how to buy, use and care for 
Upright, Tank-Canister and Hand Vacuum Clean- 
ers. 15-20 minutes. Comes with teaching guide 
$1.95 with script; 
$3.95 with script plus record. 


| 


Machine Sewing. Black-and-white filmstrip for be- 
ginners. Illustrates how to thread machine, and 
otherwise prepare machine for sewing. Silent. . . 
captions on each frame. Comes with teaching guide. 
Specify whether you want filmstrip showing: 

15 Class sewing machine, or 66 Class ma- 
chine. Available: free, or on loan. 


A Tale of Two Seams. Black-and-white filmstrip for 
beginners . . . demonstrates some of the common 
pitfalls in sewing, and how to avoid them. Silent 
. .. has captions on each frame. It comes with a 
teaching guide. Specify whether you want it: 

free, or_____on loan. 


What Makes It Sew? 4-color film . . . the first edu- 
cational film of its kind. Explains the “how” and 
“why” of machine performance in easy-to-under- 
stand language. It runs 30 minutes. $3.50 
with script; $5.95 with record and teaching 
guide. Please enclose check with order. 


54 | How to Use the Buttonholer. Black-and-white film- 
strip ... explains the basic steps of making button- 
With holes with the Buttonhole attachment. Excellent 
Script visual supplement to your classroom instruction. 
Comes with teaching guide. Purchase: $1.95. Please 
enclose check with order. 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 

Education Dept., Service Div., 95 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Ask my local sINGER SEWING CENTER to notify me when they 

will service my machines. I have machines in my classroom. 


Name 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., Singer Film Library, 95 Liberty St., N.Y. 6, N.Y. 


Name 
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For you, the teacher: 


Textbook on Machine Sewing. Handy reference— 
covers all phases of sewing machine operation. One 
copy free to teachers. 


TEST CHARTS. Individual blanks for the student 
to indicate proper threading of the machine 
head. Order for the type machine used in your 
classroom . . . (order 1 per student). 


Manual: Three Vacuum Cleaners for Homemaking. 
Teacher's Manual and stencil for students’ lesson 
sheets. Free. 


chart for No. 404 Machine 


chart for No. 403 Machine 


Textbook: Dressmaking by SINGER. $1.50. To teach- 
ers, $1.00. 


chart for No. 401 Machine 


chart for No. 301 Machine 


Order Form: Form ED66. Complete listing and 
order form for sinGer school supplies and serv- 
ices. Free. 


chart for No. 201 Machine 


chart for No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 


Leaflet: SINGER Teen-Age Sewing Classes. Ideas 
for supplementing regular classroom sewing in- 
struction. Order | per student. 


chart for No. 66 Machine 


Booklet: The Invention of the Sewing Machine. 
Fascinating story of the many men who contrib- 
uted to the development of the sewing machine. 
Handsomely illustrated. Limit order to 10 


For your classrooin 

WALL CHARTS. 35” x 26” charts showing step- 
by-step threading of machine head and bobbin. 
Order chart for your classroom machines. 


NA 3916 


Head chart: No. 404 Machine (limit 2) 


For your students: 


Student's Manual of Machine Sewing. Detailed, 
easy-to-understand instructions covering use of ma- 
chines and attachments. Limit order to 10. 


NA 3917 


Bobbin chart: No. 404 Machine (limit 2) 


WA 3914 


Head chart: No. 403 Machine (limit 2) 


Bobbin chart: No. 403 Machine (limit 2) 


Ruled paper stitching charts (set of 4). For develop- 
ing skill and understanding of speed control, guid- 
ing straight, curved and diagonal stitching, pivot- 
ing for square corners. Order | set per student. 


WA 3817| Head chart: No. 401 Machine Gente 2) 


NA 3816| Bobbin na No. 401 Machine (limit 2) 


WA 3405| Head chart: No. 301 Machine (limit 2) 


THREADING CHARTS: A handy, notebook size 
reference showing how the machine is threaded. 
Order chart for the type machine used in your 
classroom (one per student). See next column. 


NA 3406 | Bobbin chart: No. 301 Machine (limit 2) _ 


NA 2349 Head pu No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 


—--—— 4 


Bobbin chart: No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 


chart for No. 404 Machine 


WA 2262 


Head chart: 15-88, 15-91 Sadie (limit 2) 


Bobbin cate 15-88, 15-91 Metta (limit 2) 


chart for No. 403 Machine 


Head pow No. 66, No. 99 Machines (limit 2) 


chart for No. 401 Machine 


NA 2024 


4 


Bobbin chart: No. 66, No. 99 Machines (limit 2) 


chart for No. 301 Machine 


chart for No. 201 Machine 


chart for No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 


chart for No. 66 Machine 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., 95 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Adelaide Fellows 


DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
PHILCO CORPORATION 


WIN A 
PHILCO 


TV 


and her staff will have 
important information for you 
on the new 


PHILCO 
APPLIANCE 
SCHOOL PLAN 


PHILCO” 


Famous for the World Over 


Just fill out a coupon at 
the Philco Booths 


DRAWING FRIDAY, JUNE 26 
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A moderate 
low-fat 
well-balanced 


breakfast for 


a man of 25 years 


When a moderate reduction of dietary fat is indicated, it 
is worthwhile to consider a basic cereal and milk break- 
fast which, as shown in the table below, contributes well- 
balanced nourishment. This breakfast is moderately low 
in fat because its fat content of 10.9 gm. provides 20 per 
cent of the total calories. It provides “*Men, 25 Years” 
with approximately one-fourth of the recommended 
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dietary allowances! of protein, important B vitamins, 
essential minerals ; and provides quick and lasting energy. 
The lowa Breakfast Studies demonstrated for young 
men that a basic cereal and milk breakfast maintained 
mental and physical efficiency during the late morning 
hours and that it was superior in doing so when com- 
pared either to a larger or smaller morning meal. 


recommended dietary allowances* and the nutritional contribution of a moderate low-fat breakfast 


Menu: Orange Juice—4 oz.; 


Cereal, dry weight—1 oz.; 

Whole Milk—4 oz.; Sugar—1 teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)—2 slices ; 
Butter—S5 gm. (about | teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk—8 oz. 


Calories Protein Calcium 


Nutrients 


lron A Thiamine 


Vitamin Niacin Ascorbic 
Riboflavin equiv. Acid 


Totals supplied by 
Basic Bre akfast** 503 


Recommended Dietary! 
Allowances—Men, 25 Years 

(70 kg.—154 Ib.) 3200 
Percentage Contributed 

by Basic Breakfast 15.7% 


20.9 gm. 0.532 gm. 


70 gm. 0.8 gm. 


29.8% 66.5% 


2.7 mg. 


10 mg. 


27.0% 


S88 1.U. 0.46 mg. 0.80 mg. 7.36 mg. 65.5 mg. 


5000 1.U. 


11.8% 


1.8 mg. 75 mg. 


44.4% 


1.6 mg. 21 mg. 


28.7% 35.0% 87.3% 


* Revised 1958. Food and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. 

** Cereal Institute, Inc.: Breakfast Source Book. Chicago: Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 1959. 
Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods — Raw, 
Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook No, 8, 1950. 


' The allowance levels are intended to cover individual variations 
among most normal persons as they live in the United States under 
usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply to 
individuals usually engaged in moderate physical activity. For 

office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are excessive. 
Adjustments must be made for variations in body size, age, 

physical activity, and environmental temperature. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Acrilan and nylon are made by The Chemstrand Corporation, one of 
America’s largest chemical fiber producers. Only Chemstrand makes 
Acrilan, the acrylic fiber that has changed the face of textiles. You see 
it in warm, fully washable blankets. In carefree clothing of every descrip 
tion: men’s, women’s, children’s. It has helped put the “automatic” 11 
wash @ wear. It has rolled out a new, needed carpet for America: supert 


tut CHEMSTRAND corporation + GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES; 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; 3'4 Overwood Road, Akron, Ohio; 197 First Avenue, Needham Heights, Mass; 129 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C.; California Office:707 South 
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ACRILAN’ carpet (made with Chemstrand’s special acrylic carpet 
fiber). And in the only wholly unified nylon plant, using the most modern 
research facilities, Chemstrand produces a growing share of today’s 
better - than -ever nylon yarn. Why don’t you visit us at the Home 
Economics Show and see more of the Chemstrand story. Booth #812. 


June 23 to June 26. THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION 


*Registered trademark of The Chemstrand Corporation for its acrylic fiber. Chemstrand makes only the fiber; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do the rest. 
ngeles 14+ Canadian Agency: Fawcett & Co., 34 High Park Bivd., Toronto, Canade . PLANTS: ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER — Decatur, Alea; CHEMSTRAND® NYLON — Penssce! te, Fle. 
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JOHNSONS. |. 


You're always welcome at 
Johnson’s Wax 


Any time you're near Chicago or Milwaukee it's just a short trip to 
Johnson's Wax in Racine. We welcome visitors every working day to tour 
our famous Administration and Research Center designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. I'll be looking forward to seeing you. 

Consumer Education Director 


JOHNSON’'S WAX 
Racine, Wisconsin 


= 

AUKEGAN 
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magazine 


invites you to... 


s Visit Booth 917 at the AHEA Convention! 


« Learn all about the “SEVENTEEN Salute to Homemaking 
Teachers of the Year” Program! 


s « Meet Marjorie B. Ward of Red Bank, N. J., outstanding 
homemaking teacher who is representing her colleagues 


at the Convention! 


» See the original top 10 projects chosen by the 
Evaluation Committee from entries submitted by 


teachers from coast to coast! 


The “SEVENTEEN Salute to Homemaking Teachers of 
the Year” is a new program designed to emphasize the 
importance of high school homemaking education in teen- 
age school, family and community life. Drop in and let us 
tell you more about it and introduce you to Mrs. Marjorie 
B. Ward, Chairman of the Homemaking Department of 
Red Bank High School, Red Bank, N. J. See the unique 
project she piloted to “adopt” a needy, widowed mother 
and her 8 small children for the month of December 1958, 
plus these 9 other projects chosen by the Evaluation Com- 
mittee to typify the significant contributions of home eco- 
nomics education: 


Better Breakfasts (Mrs. Sara P. Robinson, Dunbar High 
School, Washington D.C.), aimed at improving poor break- 
fast habits of low-income families...Clean-Up, Fix-Up (Mrs. 
Wilma M. White, Franklin Junior High School, Tampa, 
Fla.), urban renewal project to make students and families 
conscious of home beautification and their responsibility 
for community property...F.H.A. interpretation Program 
(Mrs. Edythe McGinnis, Summerville High School, Sum- 
merville, Ga.) to foster personal development of students 
and awareness of their place in the community ...Home- 
making Education and Community Resources (Mrs. Frances 
D. Redditt, Joseph Moore Davidson High, St. Joseph, La.), 
designed to relate classroom theory to daily life situations 
...Introducing Homemaking to the Community (Mrs. Janet 


Meyer, Aurora High School, Aurora, Neb.), interpretation 
of a new home economics department to members of a 
farming community...Play School (Miss Priscilla B. 
Stephens, Bladensburg Senior High School, Bladensburg, 
Md.), planned to give high school students a basic under- 
standing of pre-school children... Precious Possessions 
(Miss Dorothy Ann Patnales, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich.), a series of 6 half-hour TV panel discus- 
sions of teen-age problems... This Nutrition Week, 1959 
(Mrs. Beatrice McKinley, Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, N.J.), an all-school nutrition project on “Food 
Habits and Personal Appearance”...United Nations 
Luncheon (Miss Flora Vogliotti, Monongahela High School, 
Monongahela, Pa.), a school cafeteria luncheon climaxing 
a program to promote international understanding through 
inter-departmental coordinated school activities. 


A special exhibit of SEVENTEEN’s Young Con- 
sumer Nutrition Education Program for 1959 will 
be available for your inspection. We shall be more 
than happy to discuss with you ways in which your 
school system can participate in this national 
“Creative Teen Cooks” project. 


seventeen MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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@ Association endorses FDA budget recommen- 
dation. In a letter to the Honorable John Fogarty, 
chairman of the subcommittee on health, education, 
and welfare of the committee on appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, Mrs. Dorothy John- 
son, chairman of the AHEA committee on legisla- 
tion, told the subcommittee of the Association's 
endorsement of the recommendations made by the 
citizens advisory committee of the Food and Drug 
Administration for the 1960 budget. She said: 


The American Home Economics Association has endorsed 
and supported the aims and objectives of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, and its medium of enforcement, the Food 
and Drug Administration. An increasing variety and use 
of new chemicals in foods, drugs, and cosmetics, a rapidly 
expanding market, and greater population, have resulted 
in increased administrative expenses. The increased expenses 
have not been offset by increased appropriations. Last year, 
added responsibility was given to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration by the chemical additives in foods amendment. 

Since the function of the Administration is to safeguard 
the public health in areas covered by the Act, it seems of 
the utmost importance that sufficient funds be provided to 
guarantee the broadest and best enforcement of the Act 
possible. . . . 

In the interest of the homemaker who would benefit most 
from this increase, we urge the committee to give our 
request their careful consideration. 


@ Future Homemakers of America praised in 
Congressional Record. The Congressional Record 
of April 10, 1959, contains a statement by Repre- 
sentative William H. Natcher of Kentucky entitled 
“Future Homemakers Have Faith in America.” In 
it, Mr. Natcher called attention to National Future 
Homemakers of America Week, commended “the 
thousands of young women and their able leaders 
who make up this fine youth organization,” and 
mentioned that the co-sponsors for the FHA are the 
Home Economics Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American Home Economics 
Association. He also spoke of the value of the 
FHA experience to the nation’s future and said, 


Kentucky was the first State to charter the Future Home- 
makers of America . . . the local chapters of this organization 
are extremely active, and their influence on the community 
is felt in innumerable ways. Not only do the young women 
benefit by their membership in the FHA, but the lives cf 


their future husbands and children will be enriched as a 
result of the valuable training they are now receiving. 


@ The use of an antibiotic to aid in keeping 
fresh-caught fish in sound condition was authorized 
on April 16 for the first time by the Food and Drug 
Administration in an order setting a safe limit on 
the amount that may remain in these foods without 
harm to the consumer. The antibiotic is chlorotet- 
racycline, which has been used on uncooked poultry 
since 1955. Its presence must be indicated on the 
label of treated seafood products. 


@ A new child welfare services advisory council 
has been appointed by Arthur S. Flemming, secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The coun- 
cil, established at the direction of the 85th Congress, 
will study the effect of the 1958 amendments to 
the child welfare provisions of the Social Security 
Act (Title V, Part 3). The council is to report its 
findings and recommendations to the Secretary and 
to Congress by January 1, 1960. 

Members of the newly appointed council include 
representatives of public, voluntary, civic, religious, 
and professional welfare organizations and groups 
as well as the public-at-large. John Kidneigh, di- 
rector of the School of Social Work of the University 
of Minnesota, will serve as council chairman. 


@ Data on accidental poisoning received by the 
National Clearinghouse for Poison Control Centers 
shows that of 4,000 cases which came to the atten- 
tion of local centers between July 1956 and April 
1958, 90 per cent of the cases analyzed involved 
children and were typical of the accidents that ac- 
count for almost 500 child deaths and an estimated 
600,000 non-fatal poisonings of children annually. 
Children under five years of age represented 86 per 
cent of the cases analyzed, the largest number being 
one or two years old. Secretary Flemming, in 
discussing the report, said that a study of the 
causes “clearly indicates that American adults are 
not taking adequate precautions to protect children 
in a society that uses over 250,000 different kinds 
of drugs and household products, many of which 
are potential killers if misused. The national Clear- 
inghouse for Poison Control Centers was established 
in Washington in 1957 by the Public Health Service. 
There are now 260 centers in 42 states and the 
District of Columbia. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23 to 26, 1959 
Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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Shortages and Projected Needs 


in Important Areas of Home Economics 


N an attempt to determine areas of greatest 

personnel shortages in home economics, several 
areas of home economics employment were recently 
surveyed by the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Survey questionnaires for college teaching 
were sent to the administrators of home economics 
in all colleges and universities listed in “Home Eco- 
nomics in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1957-58, 
Mise. 2557,” published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Questionnaires concerning the other areas 
were sent to heads of home economics departments 
in companies employing home economists as listed 
in the HEIB directory, to state leaders of home eco- 
nomics Extension Service, to city and state super- 
visors of home economics education, and to state 
and local public and private agencies in social wel- 
fare and public health. 

The replies indicate numbers of home economists 
now employed in these areas, number of positions 
now vacant, total needs estimated for 1965, and 
salary ranges, as well as some comments on ways 
that shortages are being met. 

The table on the following page shows the five 
areas that have been surveyed so far and sum- 
marizes the data received. In the survey, several 
follow-up queries were sent in order to obtain as 
complete a response as possible. However, in the 
final compilation some figures are estimates pro- 
jected on the basis of the replies actually received. 
Nevertheless, they represent the most comprehensive 
figures yet assembled on the status of shortages in 
home economics positions. 

As the figures show, the largest number of posi- 
tions currently vacant are in secondary teaching 
and in county extension work. 


College and University Teaching 

In this area of home economics, the survey 
showed both a large number and a relatively high 
percentage of unfilled positions. 

Asked to explain what they were doing to meet 
the shortages, the administrators listed: 


Shortages in 1958-59 are being met by 

* 1. Drawing on local qualified personnel 

* 2. Using persons not fully qualified (Examples: 
an alumna with ADA internship and some ex- 
perience but only a BS degree; candidates for 
MS degrees ) 

* 3. Employing more staff with split majors 

* 4. Drawing on master’s degree teachers who have 
background of successful high school teaching 

5. Omitting or slowing up certain research 
projects 

6. Employing persons who are available for part- 

time positions (often professors’ wives ) 

7. In Catholic colleges, sisters are donating their 
services 

8. Dividing additional classes among all staff, 
with consequent curtailing of research, field 
service, and publications 

9. Staggering classes to alternate years 

10. Depending on other departments, such as eco- 
nomics and sociology, for certain areas 

°11. Asking staff to carry heavier teaching loads for 
current year (This means overloading and ob- 
viously less good teaching. ) 

12. Requiring department heads to teach more 
than they should with their administrative 
loads 

.Combining some lecture sections of certain 
courses 

14. Using graduate assistants for more laboratory 
sections 

15. Dropping some courses for nonmajors this 
year 

16. Postponing plans for surveys and some re- 
search projects planned to initiate this year 

17. Dropping intensive curriculum study tempo- 
rarily 

18. Bringing back retired faculty members 

19. Introducing “merit raises” in salary—recogniz- 
ing extra work on committees, publications, 


* Indicates most frequently given replies 
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Status of Employment, Needs, and Salaries in Certain Areas of Home Economics, 1959 


NUMBER 
AREA OF EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYED 


SALARIES 
ESTIMATED TOTAL 


VACANCIES NEED FoR 1965 


Average High 


Business*.... 1,843 
Education 
College and university teaching and research 2,609 
Junior college teaching ; ; 250 
Secondary Education 
High school teachers. . 34,000 
Adult education teachers. . 9,000 
State supervisors. ....... 200 
City supervisors....... 251 
Federal staff Sere 8 
Extension Service 
County agents and assistants. . 
State staff. 
Federal staff. 
Social Welfare and Public Health 
Public health nutritionists 
Social welfare home economists. . 


2,067 $6,000 $14,400 


4,544 | 6,000 15,000 
425 


39, 500 8,950 
10,000 


500 18,500 


* (Members of AHEA HEIB section only) 


and community contacts, thus to a degree justi- 
fying the heavy loads some are having to carry 


Activities for long-range improvement in meeting 

the shortages include: 

. Working for higher salary scales 

. Preparing own college personnel 

. Starting search for 1959-60 staff in October 1958 
Emphasizing awareness of opportunities for 
graduate study and interest among undergradu- 
ate students 

. Asking help of state supervisors in locating and 
encouraging promising teachers to prepare for 
college positions 

. Encouraging honorary organizations in their 
special efforts to enlighten students as to oppor- 
tunities in college teaching 

‘ Depending on county extension workers to assist 
in sending trainees from own counties for prep- 
aration 

. Keeping a roster of all home economists who 
would fit into teaching programs and drawing 
on it as vacancies arise 


Extension Service 


The survey showed that in Extension Service 
there are more state staff vacancies in the home 


triple by 1975 the number of specialists in family 
life, family economics, housing and equipment, 
and consumer information. Since states generally 
require at least a master’s degree for these posi- 
tions, more home economists need to be encouraged 
to get advanced training. 

The following temporary means are being used 
to meet the shortage of county Extension Service 
workers: 

1.Summer work for home economics students 
between junior and senior years 

2. Special training for volunteer leaders who carry 
on when agent position is vacant 

3. Responsibility shared by other agents 

4. Agriculture agent with state staff helps keep 
some home economics programs going 

. Employment of wives of graduate students 

available for only limited time 

. Employment of home economists (not available 

for full-time work) for part time on special 
programs 

7. Employment of especially well-qualified “lay 
leaders” to teach special projects 

. Specialists give extra days to vacant counties 

. One agent works in two or three counties 

.County home demonstration agents in nearby 

counties go into vacant counties to train local 


management area than in any other subject-matter leaders; or leaders from vacant county go into 

area. nearby county to receive instruction and return 
Projections for the future show a desire on the to teach their neighbors 

part of states to approximately double by 1965 and . Reduction of program for homemakers 


= 
| 222 
i | 
500 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
eS | 265 5,019 2,880 | 5,657 | 12,300 | 
59 1, 163 4,260 | 7,611 12, 500 
Me 
| 
| | 
= ee | 86 296 3,528 | 4,600 8,900 
Total 8 | 
1,26 64,017 
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12. Recall of former home demonstration agents to 
fill jobs temporarily 

13. County home demonstration councils and 4-H 
Club committees (volunteers) assume much 
responsibility for organizing and carrying on 
when agent positions are vacant 

14. Keeping an “agent-at-large” to help out in 
vacant counties 

15. Supervisors plan with counties and specialists 
train volunteer leaders—a smaller program and 
less continuity until vacancy is filled 

Recruitment activities for long-range improve- 
ment. Recruitment activities similar to those used 
by colleges and universities are reported as ways 
that Extension Service is trying to meet the future 
needs on both county and state levels. 

Needs on the state level are being temporarily 
met by sharing work, increasing work load, curtail- 
ing the program, increasing use of mass media of 
communication, and similar activities. 


SHORTAGES AND NEEDS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Among the activities being conducted to meet 
the need for more public health nutritionists are: 
1. Exhibits at professional meetings 
2. Leaflets describing careers 
3. Information for writers on careers in nutrition 
and dietetics 
4. Talks to undergraduate and graduate students 
5. Interpretation of handicap of limited staff to 
directors in policy making positions 

6. Subsidy for salaries of full-time consultants 

7. Provision of information about availability of 
scholarships for graduate study 


Special thanks are due Florence Fallgatter, 
former AHEA president, and others for assistance 
in compiling the information in this report. 


Echoes of the International Congress 


The following are excerpts of the report of a talk by 
Isobel S. Gibson, president of the International Federation 
of Home Economics. The talk was given in London on 
February 25 under the auspices of the Council for Scientific 
Management in the Home. The report appeared in the 
April 1959 issue of Housecraft, the official magazine of the 
teachers of domestic subjects, London. Miss Gibson began 
her talk by referring to the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics, held at the University of Maryland in the 
United States, and by summarizing the conclusions of the 
Congress. 


Looking at the training of young people from an inter- 
national point of view one finds a strong similarity of aims 
but difference of methods and attitudes. . . . 

We find in the teaching in different countries a different 
balance of the skills of the home, the sciences, the arts 
and social studies. . 


Family Relationships 

All these [skills and learnings] are necessary tools for 
good housekeeping; but it takes something more to make a 
house into a home and it is that something which the 
Americans had in mind when they introduced planned 
instruction in family relationships. Many countries, both 
Eastern and European, are adopting the American methods. 
In our country the good housecraft teacher includes a good 
deal of incidental instruction in this subject in her normal 
housecraft course. Here is something fundamental, and the 
home economists in each country must study their own 
social background and their national character and outlook 
and think out for themselves the best teaching approach. 


Courses for Boys 


We should not think of our subject as the concern of 
woman alone. A number of countries give lessons to boys. 


There is not much to be gained from a few lessons on 
cooking meals and sewing on buttons; but there is value 
in courses which teach about the family as a social-economic 
unit under the joint control of man and woman, each 
member having a place and a responsibility. . . . 

In professional training for home economics careers the 
greatest international difference is that in the newer coun- 
tries home economics has been or is being established as 
a university subject. What are the advantages which come 
from the subject being taken in the universities: I would 
mention two; firstly the opportunities for co-operation with 
other faculties and for students joining a wider community 
life, and secondly the opportunity for specialized further 
study with adequate recognition. . . . 


Under-developed Countries 


Education in the under-developed countries must be 
directed to the adults in the first instance if immediate 
progress is to be made. The United Nations organizations 
are of first importance in this field. 

F.A.O. uses teams of workers in any area where they 
are called in to help; they study the history of the area, 
the local agriculture, the health and nutrition and the 
local customs; it is then the task of the home economist 
to use the findings in planning suitable and acceptable 
training for the women. . . . 


Meeting the Challenge 

I began by speaking of a challenge. I hope I have made 
it clear what that challenge is. Is our domestic science 
profession ready to meet it? Are we setting our aims, in 
terms of service, sufficiently high? Are we getting our due 
share of the best young brains of the country to lead us in 
research and education? 


; 
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Clothing and Textile Education 
for College Students from Other Lands 


IMIKO, Malali, Fahire, and Ayodele from 

Japan, Thailand, Turkey, and Africa are 
among the many students from various countries of 
the world who have studied clothing or textiles in 
American colleges or universities in recent years. 
These young women give a challenging new dimen- 
sion to home economics in this day of expanding 
international programs. Right at our doorstep is 
this potential for co-operation with home economists 
around the world and for increasing cross-cultural 
understanding. 

Who are these home economists from other lands 
who study in the United States? What are some of 
their expectations and goals? How can effective 
experiences in clothing and textile education be 
provided these visitors? How can a_ two-way 
process of mutual assistance and understanding 
develop? These are questions frequently being 
asked by the college teacher as she re-evaluates 
program objectives and experiences for young 
women from abroad. To answer these and other 
questions, the author queried both students from 
other lands and faculty in American colleges and 
universities. The objectives were (1) to identify 
clothing practices and needs of some students from 
other lands and (2) to present proposals for devel- 
oping clothing and textile educational experiences 
relevant to the needs of students from abroad. 
Briefly, the study was conducted as follows: 

From the Institute of International Education, 
a list of foreign students reported to have studied 
home economics in American colleges and univer- 
sities from 1952 to 1956 was obtained. Each of the 
190 colleges and universities represented on the 
list from the ITE was queried about whether the 
students had taken textiles and clothing courses, 
about students currently taking such courses and 
the names of instructors who had worked with 
the foreign students. One hundred and seventy- 
eight institutions responded. This unusually high 
response of 94 per cent would seem to indicate 
a high degree of interest in the problem of improv- 
ing the home economics educational program for 
students from other lands. 


Marjory Wybourn 


Dr. Wybourn is a member of the faculty of the 
department of home and family life at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This article is based 
on the dissertation for her doctor’s degree awarded 
at Teachers Coliege last year. 


From these returns, a list of 448 foreign students 
and 198 college clothing and textile teachers was 
compiled and a questionnaire sent to each group. 
Of the students, 214 responded—126 currently 
studying in the United States and 88 who had 
returned home. They were from 50 countries and 
political regions of the world. Their replies con- 
tributed information about their clothing practices, 
customs and needs, and expressed ways in which 
clothing and textile educational programs in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities might become more 
functional for future students from their homelands. 

Of the teachers, 117, representing 77 institutions 
in 32 states and Washington, D. C., answered 
questions relating to ways of increasing effective- 
ness of their work with students from other lands. 

Although the cross-cultural educational experi- 
ence of a student is of profound significance, this 
brief study period in the United States is only a 
fragment of her total life experience. Each student 
living and studying abroad expects different satis- 
factions, different activities, different kinds of 
growth; and each one is sensitive to different prob- 
lems. Each brings very personal goals, values, and 
perceptions colored by all of her life experiences. 
She arrives with her own pattern of individual 
needs and ways of coping with them. 

If one has lived in a country where the average 
individual cash income is the equivalent of $35 
per year, where western dress is seldom worn and 
little children need not wear clothing, where the 
family laundry is done by beating the clothes on a 
rock in the river, where a blouse is made by a 
man tailor for less than 25 cents, and where the 
village woman who sews for her family probably 
can neither read nor write and may never even 
have seen a sewing machine or an electric iron, it 
is not difficult to understand that all people in the 
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world do not want or need the same things in the 
same form we have them. And it is well to remind 
oneself that these ways of doing things are under- 
standable rather than inferior or superior. 
Noriko, one of the participants in the study, 
planned to return to Japan to manage a dress- 
making shop after her four years of undergraduate 
study in the United States. Her needs were very 
different from Suchart’s, a graduate student from 
Thailand who had taught high school home eco- 
nomics and expected to return to her homeland as 
a college teacher. A graduate student from New 
Zealand had taught courses in clothing construction 
and selection, flat pattern designing, draping, and 
tailoring in a school of home science before her 
year of graduate study. Lakshmi, after a year of 
study in an American university, returned to work 
with village level workers in the home economics 
extension program in India. These women with 
whom she is working go back to the villages to 
help the families with some of the most funda- 
mental skills, such as how to get the family laundry 
cleaner and what to use for soap when there is no 
money to buy a piece on market day. These are 


only a few of the 214 home economics students 
from other lands who participated in the study, 


each with a different background of experiences 
and with different needs and purposes in mind as 
she enrolled in college clothing and textile classes 
in the United States. 

The college teachers in the study when they 
were asked to indicate some of the areas in which 
they felt their students needed help suggested 
selecting becoming clothing, making patterns, sew- 
ing for children, using and caring for newer fabrics, 
and other aspects of clothing. But even more funda- 
mental than these and sometimes underlying other 
suggestions were several persistent areas of concern 
which probably are fairly common problems in any 
cross-cultural experience. These were: 

1. Communicating effectively across cultural di- 
versity 

2. Relating satisfactorily to the host culture but 
still maintaining loyalties to the homeland 

3. Belonging to the new group and feeling the 
warm supportive interpersonal relationships es- 
sential to a sense of inner worth 

4. Adapting new learning to the changing needs of 
the homeland 

Many of the teachers who responded to the ques- 

tionnaire expressed a very real need for further 

insight into the background, goals, and needs of 

the Carmens and Kimikos who study in their cloth- 

ing and textile classes. 
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Significant clues to general areas of greatest 
interest appeared in the responses to the question 
in which the student was asked to indicate the 
degree of importance of each of several items relat- 
ing to clothing and textile practices and needs. 
(See table.) She was asked to rate each item: 
very important, moderately important or of little 
importance to her according to her own interests 
and way of living in her homeland. 

One might expect to find some areas of need 
more prominent with certain national groups than 
with others, but this was not generally the case. 
If an item was important to a large number of 
respondents from one geographical region, it was 
quite consistently important to large numbers in 
other regions. 


Areas of Interest 

Selecting appropriate and becoming clothing 
seemed to be a persistent interest of students from 
all of the countries represented. Seventy-seven 
per cent, or 162 persons, indicated that this aspect 
of clothing was very important to them. Only one 
out of the 214 checked the selection of clothing to 
enhance personal appearance as unimportant. This 
is a universal interest, but the ways of satisfying 
this interest vary from one group to another. 

Buying ready-made apparel does not seem to 
be the vital clothing activity to peoples of other 
countries that it is to Americans. Approximately 


Responses of 214 students from other lands 
to selected items relating to clothing and textile practices 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 
NO 
RESPONSE 
Very Moderately | Of Little 
Important | Important | Importance 


Selecting clothing to 
enhance personal 
appearance 

Buying fabrics for 
clothing 

Knowing how to laun- 
der various types of 
fabrics 

Sewing for women 

Sewing for children 

Making patterns for 
blouses, dresses, etc. 

Buying clothing for 
men 

Using newer man- 
made fabrics—ny- 
lon, Orlon, ete. 

Sewing for men 

Buying ready made 
clothing for your- 
self 

Buying clothing for 
children 


162 Ss 1 3 
48 | 54 9 3 
a 147 55 10 2 
130 67 16 1 
0s | | | 
69 8 | 57 4 
71 105 35 3 
27 63 120 4 
24 81 105 4 
24 96 5 
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half of the total group suggested that buying ready- 
made clothing for themselves was of little im- 
portance. In answer to “What specific things in 
the area of clothing and textiles do you wish you 
might have studied while in the United States?” 
only one out of 214 said she wished she might 
have studied more about purchasing ready-made 
clothing. Ninety-nine said they wanted more help 
with pattern making. 

Buying fabrics for clothing was given much 
more importance. In most areas outside the United 
States people do not have mass-produced clothes. 
Tailors and dressmakers are used extensively. 

Interest in the skills of pattern making and sew- 
ing was mentioned consistently by the young 
women who answered the questionnaire. Maria 
from the Philippines said that in her country it 
would cost more to buy a commercial pattern than 
to pay a dressmaker to make the garment. A young 
woman from Iran wrote: “When I return to my 
country and I want to be a teacher cf clothing I 
must know the best way to prepare patterns. How 
can I find United States patterns in my country?” 
And Soon Yung from Korea said: “When I go back 
to my country I don't think I could make any dress 
unless I carry my pattern with me from the United 
States.” Comments such as these, which were re- 
peated many times, leave no doubt about the 
urgency of this need for students from other lands. 

“For people of hot lands in general it would 
be more interesting and valuable to show them 
more about cottons than all kinds of fur” was 
the comment of a student from Africa who has 
reflected the thoughts of others who come from 
tropical countries. The need for textile informa- 
tion was expressed repeatedly, but the kind of 
knowledge which would be useful varied tremen- 
dously. Most of all, these young women wanted 
basic, practical information such as: appropriate 
use of various fabrics, home laundering. spot and 
stain removal, ironing different materials, caring 
for clothing, and buying fabrics which they might 
use at home. 

The development of clothing and textile edu- 
cational experiences which are functional for stu- 
dents from other lands begins with an awareness 
of the other person’s background, objectives, ideas, 
and motivations. It calls for a willingness to start 
with the immediate concerns of the learner and to 
help her widen her purposes and sense new 
problems. Too often what the student learns in 
this country is left behind because it is not geared 
to her way of thinking and living. Her knowledge 
is not likely to be assimilated or utilized if it is 
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irrelevant to her particular needs in the United 
States or in the country to which she will return. 
The experiences considered most important by 
both students and teachers were in the areas of: 
1. Developing technical skill 
2. Using community resources 
3. Developing competence in choice making 
4. Increasing understanding of ways to adapt teach- 
ing methods and resources to different situations 
Even though college courses are oriented to the 
American way of living, there are common prob- 
lems, common activities, common principles around 
which a core of experiences can be built. All stu- 
dents need some skill in managing clothing, all 
need to be able to solve more effectively their own 
particular clothing problems. Each person needs 
the right to determine her own action, to think, 
to have her own ideas, to choose experiences which 
will meet her needs. 


Developing Technical Skill 


Some students, especially from the Philippines 
and Japan, will want highly specialized work in 
pattern making and drafting but for most young 
women from other lands the fundamental concern 
is to learn an elementary method, requiring only 
simple equipment, which can be used satisfactorily 
by women in their homelands. 

How is this opportunity to be provided in courses 
oriented to the needs of American women? Some- 
times the only way to meet this need adequately 
is on an individual basis outside the classroom. 
Perhaps one answer is greater flexibility within the 
framework of the regular courses. A college cloth- 
ing teacher who had worked with students from 
abroad in her pattern design courses suggested a 
functional approach. Students in one class, includ- 
ing young women from India and Turkey, were 
involved with the common problem of relating the 
structure of clothing to the human body. Through 
experiences in draping and flat pattern making the 
students were encouraged to express their own 
ideas by designing several blouses—an experience 
which anyone could relate directly to her own type 
of clothing. They were also given an opportunity 
to work on the problem of designing clothes for 
different activities. 

Another respondent focused her suggestions on 
helping the student improve the fit and general 
design of her traditional costume. When a draft 
was not available for the national garment, a pat- 
tern was cut from the original dress. Improvements 
were made and the article refitted until a satis- 
factory pattern evolved. 
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A workshop was suggested as a means whereby 
students could have an opportunity to develop 
needed competences. A staff person or graduate 
student might be available for consultation at 
regularly scheduled hours. Sometimes one dis- 
covers a foreign student with a good background 
in drafting and pattern making who is willing to 
share her skill and knowledge in this informal 
way. 

When a student comes with a high degree of 
skill but desiring further experience it may be ad- 
visable to help her make plans to attend a voca- 
tional school for a pericd of time. Maria from the 
Philippines recommended that opportunities be 
provided for “actual participation in garment fac- 
tories so as to learn the manipulation of the power 
machines and develop skills.” In some instances a 
professional dressmaker or tailor in the community 
might be willing to work with the student. 


Using Community Resources 


Community resources offer students from other 
lands many epportunities to learn by direct ex- 
perience. They expand ways to provide for a 
wide range of individual differences, increase the 
possibilities for each student to participate in activi- 
ties which are relevant to her needs and open 
avenues to broaden the scope of her experiences in 
clothing and textiles while she is in the United 
States. Inge from Denmark said that being able to 
see and feel many kinds cf materials as she worked 
in a fabric department gave her an understanding 
of fabrics that she could have obtained in no other 
way. A student from fapan worked for three 
months with one of the pattern companies, observ- 
ing and participating in production of a commercial 
pattern. Other significant suggestions for using 
non-classroom activities focused on opportunities 
for students from abroad to know different families 
and their ways of living and to become acquainted 
with a variety of school and community situaticns. 


Developing Competence in Choice Making 


The young women from other countries repeat- 
edly emphasized the need for functional experi- 
ences in selecting, buying, and caring for clcthing 
and fabrics. A realistic method of helping the stu- 
dent understand and manage these various indi- 
vidual and family clothing problems might be to 
provide an opportunity for her to live with a family 
as a participating member. Such an experience 
could help her see how family members make 
choices and solve problems in relation to socio- 
economic level, resources, values, and goals. It 
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might help her recognize and understand a variety 
of family customs, respect differences, and explore 
new ways. 

Guidance in choosing winter clothing is fre- 
quently necessary when students first come to the 
United States. Helping Theresa plan, within the 
limits of her budget, the clothing she will need for 
her two years abroad and helping her purchase 
some of these items might well be a co-operative 
undertaking of several class members. 


Adapting Teaching Methods and Resources 


A fundamental need in cross-cultural education 
is to be able to evaluate the vast array of practices 
and procedures of the host country and to select 
those which might be most appropriate at home. 
Sometimes considerable adaptation is necessary be- 
fore transfer is practical. The student herself is 
in the best position to make adaptation of practices 
and materials for home use, but often she needs 
help first in discovering and appreciating her own 
country. Opportunities to share her customs and 
traditions with people who are truly interested will 
increase her ability to look at her own situation 
objectively and perhaps increase the desire to search 
for more information about her own country. There 
needs to be a conscious, purposeful plan to help 
the student keep in touch with her homeland 
during her period of study abroad. What these 
young women learn is more likely to find applica- 
tion if it is learned with the home situation in mind. 

Providing opportunities for a student to partici- 
pate in a variety of situations, with various age 
groups, using different methods of teaching and 
different facilities, equipment, and resources might 
help her become aware of ways of adapting to 
different situations. For example, Irmgard might 
help the home demonstration agent with some of 
the clothing classes for rural women held in the 
community hall. These students from other lands 
are not likely to return to clothing laboratories 
which are fully equipped with sewing machines, 
electric irons, and cutting tables. Workrooms often 
need to be improvised from whatever space is 
available—even the verandah of the school building. 

There is a constant need to help the student 
from another land translate what she has learned 
into something relevant, acceptable, and usable in 
various situations at home. These words of Ghandi 
might serve as a reminder that the need is to adapt 
and invent—not adopt: “. . . I want the cultures 
of other countries to blow through the window of 
my house, but I do not want to be swept off my 
feet by any of them. . .” 


An Opportunity for 


Home Economics Education Through Television 


ELEVISION has unlimited possibilities for 
sharing homemaking information with count- 
less numbers of families and for the enrichment of 
the professional education of thousands of college 
students who pursue a degree in home economics. 
Among the more recent recognitions of the potential 
of television in education is the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Title VII of the Act en- 
courages pioneering in television as an educational 
medium. The Act authorized 3 million dollars for 
the fiscal year 1959 and 5 million for each of the 
3 succeeding fiscal years for administering Title VII 
of this Act. These funds have been designated for 
Research and Experimentation in More Effective 
Utilization of Television, Radio, Motion Pictures, 
and Related Media for Educational Purposes (1). 
What a fortunate coincidence! The year 1959 
also marks the 50th Anniversary of the American 
Home Economics Association and involves a review 
of the achievements of pioneers in home economics. 
At the same time, the National Defense Education 
Act can offer an opportunity for some of today’s 
dedicated AHEA members to do some pioneering 
in the utilization of television in home economics 
education. First, what is already being done by 
home economists and others? Let’s examine a few 
program descriptions to see what kind of home- 
making information is now channeled to TV viewers 
in different sections of the country. 


Popular Topics 


During the fall and winter seasons 1958-59, 
“Children Growing,” a 13-program series was 
channeled to TV audiences in and around Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to those in the San Francisco 
area, and to people in and around Birmingham, 
Mumford, and Andalusia, Alabama. This series in- 
cluded discussions of a variety of situations parents 
face when they have growing children (2). Audi- 
ences in Chicago were offered 25 lessons in “Child 
Psychology,” and specialists from the Merrill-Palmer 
School shared their knowledge about children with 
TV audiences in the Detroit (Michigan) vicinity. 
The Alabama Educational Television Network also 
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offered its viewers an opportunity to get a clearer 
idea about educating the “gifted child” (3). 

These and other program descriptions were re- 
ceived along with replies to a questionnaire sent 
in December 1958 to 209 television stations. The 
purpose was to determine how generally television 
stations were using on their women’s programs 
topics similar to those that might be included in 
home economics curricula of secondary schools and 
colleges or in Extension Service or other adult edu- 
cation. The questionnaire included a check list of 
100 such topics. 

The investigation included all 33 educational 
stations then in operation, plus 176 commercial 
stations reporting educational programs (4). Ques- 
tionnaires were circulated to TV program directors 
in 44 states, including Alaska, plus those located in 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Replies 
were received from 99 stations—a 47 per cent 
return. In addition, some program directors sent 
letters to describe their programs but did not return 
the questionnaire. Replies were received from 72 
commercial stations and 27 educational television 
stations, together representing 36 states. 

Homemakers’ programs were reported by 35 com- 
mercial stations and by 19 educational stations— 
more than half (54) of the 99 stations. 

Topics intended to help parents understand 
children appear to be somewhat typical of one 
kind of information television is bringing to home- 
makers. Programs dealing with child care and 
guidance were offered by a few more than half 
the 19 educational stations and by almost three- 
fourths of the 35 commercial stations that reported 
homemakers’ programs. The chart shows the pro- 
portion of commercial and educational stations 
that reported programs on various topics related 
to home economics. 
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Health topics seemed to be popular content for 
TV programs, in that 63 per cent of the educa- 
tional stations and 74 per cent of the commercial 
stations offering homemakers’ programs reported 
having offered programs on “First Aid.” Thirteen 
other health topics were listed on the question- 
naire, and among the other popular subjects were 
“Diet for the Weight-Watcher,” “Inoculations— 
Children, Adults and Pets,” and “Community Clinic 
Services.” 


Educational Commercial 
stations Stations 
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COMMERCIAL AND EpucATIONAL TV STATIONS THAT 
REPORTED ProGRAMS CENTERED ON VARIOUS TOPICS 
RELATED TO Home Economics, FALL 1958 


A sizable proportion of the stations reported 
programs on “How to Sew.” As shown in the chart, 
of the 35 commercial stations offering programs 
for homemakers 71 per cent reported sewing in- 
structional programs, and 63 per cent of the edu- 
cational stations reported similar programs. Com- 
ments from Station KLSE, Monroe, Louisiana, 
KQED, San Francisco, and from Station WTTW, 
Chicago, Illinois, indicated that the “Sew Easy” 
sewing series by Lucille Rea, formerly at Iowa 
State College and now with Simplicity Pattern 
Company, was being used for their programs. 
“Clothing for Teenagers” was a topic which 63 per 
cent of the commercial stations and 47 per cent of 
the educational stations had used for their pro- 
grams. 

“Why Did She Buy It?” was a consumer informa- 
tion series on textiles and clothing reported by the 
educational TV station at the University of Illinois. 
During this series, textile research specialists, uni- 
versity staff members, and students discussed and 
demonstrated various aspects of clothing selection 
and care of clothing (5). 

Of the 100 topics, “How to Make Home Furnish- 
ings and Accessories” was one of the most popular 
ones, as was “Buying and Financing a Home.” As 
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part of the series “You and Your Money,” scheduled 
over Station WTTW, Chicago, “Renting vs. Buy- 
ing” was to be a “live show” in which experts from 
the Chicago Real Estate Board and from the 
Apartment Building Owners and Managers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago were to analyze this matter. 
For this series, one program was designed to have 
a panel of experts help a young couple consider 
the relative merits of buying a new or an old 
house (6). 

Nine topics in the money management category 
were listed on the questionnaire. Topics in this 
category were used for TV programs by fewer 
stations than were topics centered on housing, 
health, clothing, child care, careers, or food prep- 
aration. Nevertheless, half of the commercial sta- 
tions and a fourth of the educational stations that 
offered homemakers’ programs reported that pro- 
grams dealing with “family budgets” had been 
presented. Only 28 per cent of the 54 stations— 
commercial and educational combined—reported 
programs concerned with insurance and invest- 
ments. Station KTCA-TV, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
sent descriptive information about a series called 
“Project Security,” which included such topics as 
“Your Life Insurance Agent,” “Using Life Insur- 
ance,” “Invest Intelligently,” and other related 
topics. 

This summary of popular topics used for pro- 
grams directed to homemakers is based on informa- 
tion from a small group of commercial and edu- 
cational stations. Nevertheless, there is ample 
indication that a great deal of the content ordinarily 
included in home economics courses is considered 
appropriate for television programs. Descriptions, 
schedules, and program logs attached to the replies 
indicated the types of home economics information 
being televised and the extent to which outstanding 
specialists and authorities are employed to present 
this information. 


Does Television Teach? 


Extensive research and experimentation con- 
ducted by both the Army and Navy have pointed 
out that TV is a satisfactory medium for trans- 
mitting educational information, increasing under- 
standing, and for teaching various skills (7). 

Currently in progress is an experiment in closed- 
circuit direct teaching of many of the subjects in 
28 elementary and secondary schools of Washington 
County, Hagerstown, Maryland (8). The “Hagers- 
town Project” actually began in June 1956, and now 
instructional subject matter is channeled to ap- 
proximately 18,000 pupils. 
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In this experiment, the television teacher and 
the regular classroom teacher both play an im- 
portant role in providing the learning experiences 
for pupils. Classroom teachers are not replaced by 
television teachers. Instead, television is used to 
enrich and strengthen the instructional program. 
A procedure commonly used at Hagerstown is for 
the regular classroom teacher to introduce the 
lesson. This is followed by a 20-minute TV pres- 
entation after which the regular teacher brings out 
points presented on the TV screen and relates them 
to the lesson. The regular classroom teacher and 
the TV teacher work as a team in both the prepara- 
tion and presentation of television instruction. 

Aside from closed-circuit direct teaching experi- 
ments, some interesting audience research studies 
have been made which focused on participation 
in telecourses for college students offered over 
open TV channels. In a speech given at the 1957 
Conference of the Committee on Television of the 
American Council on Education, Hideya Kumata 
of Michigan State University pointed out the fol- 
lowing research findings: 


First, there are more females in the open-broadcast 
audience for telecourses. The ratio of females to males 
ranges from five to three up to as high as eight to one. 
Female predominance is the rule even in evening broad- 
casts. . . . The typical open-broadcast student is in his 
forties. . . . The open-broadcast telestudents are usually 
married and have children. . . . Open-broadcast television 
courses offer a choice, for some students, between televised 
instruction and no instruction at all. (9) 


In a letter from Ryland W. Crary, director of re- 
search, Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, the following research was 
cited: 

1. A study conducted at Iowa State College by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service around 1951 which indicated 
that dressmaking could be taught effectively by tele- 
vision. 

. A study by Josephine Pollock and Gladys Meloche at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1954 demonstrated effective 
use of television in teaching the tailoring of a coat. 

. A study by Ben Shimberg, Educational Testing Service 
1954, found television instruction to be as effective as 
classroom in teaching facts about home nursing. Student 
attitudes were favorable. t 

. Wilson and Moe in Extension Service Circular No. 466, 
U.S. Extension Service, 1951, seem to indicate gocd 
acceptance of television in teaching sewing. 


Dr. Crary’s closing statement to his letter seems 
to be a cue for home economists. His statement 
was, “I think that you will probably agree that 
the scarcity of both research and programming 
indicates that there is a lot more to be done in 


this field.” 
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What About TV for Teacher Training? 

At almost any meeting of home economics pro- 
fessors, supervisors, or specialists, some discussion 
creeps in about the number of teachers who want 
more preparation to teach child development, home 
equipment, and marriage and family relationships 
courses. Yet, descriptions of some of the TV pro- 
grams centered on child development clearly 
pointed out that several of the top ranking experts 
have been engaged to appear on these programs. 
There must be some way for both the college stu- 
dent preparing to become a home economics 
teacher and for teachers already on the job to 
benefit from the many worthwhile educational TV 
programs now on the air or to plan new ones. 

The National Defense Education Act might offer 
one way for state supervisory staffs to develop 
experimental programs in the use of television for 
in-service training of home economics teachers. 
William A. Harper, director of information services, 
Educational Television and Radio Center, .Ann 
Arbor, Michigan (10), pointed out in the Decem- 
ber 1957 issue of the JournaL or Home Economics 
that in Alabama, for example, the educational tele- 
vision network reaches about 90 per cent of the 
state’s residents. In localities where educational 
TV channels can reach such a large proportion of 
the population, experimentation in the use of tele- 
vision for teacher training seems worthy of serious 
consideration. In somewhat the same fashion that 
supervisors and teachers have mastered the work- 
shop procedures to develop resource units and cur- 
riculum guides, the ideas and skills of outstanding 
teachers could be pooled to develop effective teach- 
er training demonstrations for television presenta- 
tion. 

Such experiments may already be under way 
somewhere. However, the point now is that such 
experiments could be outlined and presented for 
consideration by the Educational Media Branch 
of the Office of Education. This Branch will pro- 
vide general instructions for outlining proposed 
research and applying for grants-in-aid under the 
provisions of Title VII of the National Defense 
Education Act as well as a statement of the criteria 
for the evaluation of proposals for research under 
the Act. In general, research and experimentation 
projects considered appropriate for this program 
include: 

Projects for utilizing and adapting motion pictures, video 
tapes and other audio-visual aids, films, strips, slides, and 
other auditory aids and radio or television program scripts 


for such purposes; for training teachers to use such media 
with maximum effectiveness; and for presenting academic 
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subject matter through such media. The projects shall be 
such as may prove to be of value to state or local educa- 
tional agencies in the operation of their public elementary or 
secondary schools and to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. (11) 


Teacher training experiments at both the pre- 
service and in-service levels certainly seem to meet 
these requirements. Nevertheless the number of 
grants will, of course, be limited, and home econ- 
omists should continue to develop other educational 
possibilities through television. 

It is recognized that a project dealing with 
teacher training in home economics by TV would 
involve some problems, but that’s what research 
is for—to find answers to problems. It is further 
recognized that television instruction cannot be the 
solution to all types of problems in teacher educa- 
tion. For example, we know that some home eco- 
nomics teachers find it difficult to attend meetings 
and workshop sessions held away from their local 
communities. Although television instruction has 
been suggested for reaching some of these teachers, 
there are others who will say it is inconvenient to 
view the programs even when they are rescheduled. 
But, in spite of the possible disadvantages, it 
seems that an experiment in supervision or in- 
service training for teachers of home economics has 
some merit. Another possibility that might be 
worth considering would be investigation of making 
use of television to give part of the “refresher” 
training needed by women who wish to come back 
into the profession after some years of full-time 
homemaking but who cannot leave their homes for 
long residence in a university. 


Why Not Teach a College Course in Household 
Equipment by TV? 

In the review of literature for this report, in only 
one instance was a television course which carried 
academic credit in home economics mentioned. 
This was a course titled “Home Management” 
offered daily over Cleveland’s Station WEWS and 
sponsored by Western Reserve University (a tele- 
course—3 credits) (4, p. 40). However, for several 
years some colleges have offered a variety of credit 
telecourses, and a few of the pioneers are Chicago 
Junior College, Western Reserve, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and others. 

Titles of telecourses presented since 1957, in- 
tended mainly for homemakers, were requested on 
the questionnaire circulated to television stations 
in December 1958. Station KING, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, was the only one to report a course which 
carried college credit. This course was “Let's Look 
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at Home Furnishings,” but neither the number of 
credits nor the number of programs included in the 
course was mentioned. 

In the January 1959 issue of the JourNsL oF 
Home Economics, Patricia G. Ryan and Elaine K. 
Weaver of Ohio State University reported “The 
Status of Household Equipment Teaching” (12). 
According to these writers, the demand for admis- 
sion to basic household equipment courses by both 
men and women is indicative of the growing im- 
portance of fundamental understandings about 
household appliances and equipment. One conclu- 
sion drawn from the survey made in 1956 by Ryan 
and Weaver concerning the extent of household 
equipment teaching in home economics at the col- 
lege level was that: 


New or less experienced staff members, although intensely 
interested, may not always have the necessary background 
for the understanding of the operation of equipment or have 
had enough experience to recognize the economic and man- 
agement aspects. . . . Only trained staff members can in 
turn, train students to assume the responsibilities which 
face them in their future home management in their own 
homes or prepare them for professional positions dealing 
with equipment. 


There is sufficient reason to believe that addi- 
tional kinds of equipment will continue to appear 
on the market; that homemakers will continue to 
have a choice of several gadgets and appliances 
designed to do the same job; that more scientific 
information will be required for the consumer to 
make intelligent choices. On the other hand, if a 
large number of home economists are inadequately 
prepared to meet the increasing demand for instruc- 
tion in household equipment, then the burden will 
be upon a limited number of specialists. This 
brings us to the main question—when progress is 
being hampered by lack of trained personnel, why 
not use television both to extend the teaching of 
those already trained and to hasten the provision 
of a supply of adequately trained college instruc- 
tors? Such an experiment might be developed by 
one college or as a co-operative project with several 
colleges and universities responsible for certain 
programs. 

Suppose, for a moment, that all the best resources 
for teaching household equipment could be brought 
together in a telecourse for college students and 
for in-service teachers? Such a co-operative effort 
would make it possible for the leading specialists 
in household equipment to contribute to the educa- 
tion of thousands of students and homemakers in 
many sections of the country. 

This idea is based on remarks from an address 
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(13) by Charles H. Faust, vice-president of The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education in which 
he said: 

Lectures that students might travel from all parts of the 
country to obtain under a brilliant teacher in one university 
and that could at best be made available to the handful of 
students that his voice could reach might, through tele- 
vision, be made available to young men and women in every 
corner of the land. 


As exciting as it sounds to think of a college- 
level television course in household equipment 
taught by leading specialists, this too would have 
some problems to be worked out. This proposal 
requires further exploration as to what kind of 
subject matter would be suitable and whether we 
know for a certainty that students learn best from 
television courses when the viewing is done in the 
privacy of their own homes—isolated from other 
students where they can do independent thinking— 
or that they learn more in a laboratory or audi- 
torium-type viewing situation. There would also be 
the problem of providing laboratory experiences or 
other opportunities for practical application of the 
basic principles these programs were designed to 
teach. Such ordinary headaches as scheduling and 
grading or evaluating progress would, of course, be 
involved, too. 

In conclusion, this paper has called attention to 
an opportunity for enrichment of home economics 
education through the National Defense Education 
Act, Title VII, and through further development 
of television programs for educational purposes. 
An attempt has been made to plant a seed of imag- 
ination. Perhaps it may be nurtured and developed 
to maturity by individuals or groups who feel ad- 
venturous and full of the pioneering spirit—that 
spirit so necessary for making equal progress in the 
future years as has been made in the past 50 years 
of the existence of home economics as a profession. 
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By so doing, today’s pioneers will be implementing 
that part of Mrs. Ellen Richards’ Creed which 
says: “Home Economics stands for: . . . the utiliza- 
tion of all the resources of modern science to 
improve the home life.” (14) 
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A Forward-looking Organization 
Needs Forward-looking Members 


Your membership dues make you a part of the only professional 
Association for all home economists. This June issue of the 
Journat or Home Economics is the last one you will receive as 
a member for the year 1958-59. To be among those who will receive 
their September JourNa as it comes from the press, pay your state 
association and American Home Economics Association membership 


dues now for 1959-60. 


Then—at ease, you can pack your bag and have a happy vacation. 
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Experiences with Infants in a 


Home Management House 


OALS in the teaching of home economics 

have been shifting steadily in the direction 
of more emphasis on understanding individuals in 
the family. All areas of home economics are now 
giving attention to the needs of people, their 
responses and their relationships, beginning with 
infancy. This shift in emphasis comes as a result 
of the pressing need for improved relationships 
among people today and the increase in knowledge 
which makes improved relationships more possible 
to achieve. 

Since the significant patterns of response to others 
are laid in the home, we are recognizing that those 
who teach in areas related to homes need to under- 
stand more about what promotes the kind of 
healthy development which will release the crea- 
tive capacity of human beings as well as what 
blocks growth and causes emotional handicaps. 
It is essential to emphasize teaching of human 
relations in home economics where students are 
being prepared for homemaking or for teaching 
future homemakers or for other professions which 
serve the needs of families directly. To live success- 
fully in our present world, with its tensions and its 
increasing closeness to each other, we need to know 
more about ourselves and others. 

To teach effectively about human development 
and relationships, we need first-hand experiences 
in laboratories where development and _relation- 
ships can be observed, experienced, and interpreted. 
It often seems difficult to keep training abreast of 
the revolutionary changes taking place in the areas 
of foods, textiles, and equipment; but it is even 
more difficult to plan experiences which will give 
the insights into behavior and personality which 
our greater knowledge today makes possible. 

The most frequently used laboratory for teaching 
about human relationships is the nursery school. 
Most schools of home economics have nursery 
schools and use them, to some extent, for the teach- 
ing of human relationships as well as for teaching 
child development. 

Another opportunity for teaching in the area of 
relationships with people exists in the home man- 
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agement house. The home management house 
which has a baby living there offers opportunity 
for learning about one of the most important 
periods in human growth. 

Infancy is the period in which the foundations 
for the individual's behavior patterns are laid. It 
is the period in which the significant “first relation- 
ships” of an adult with a child take place. Learning 
about this period can be especially important to 
students who have not had previous contacts with 
infants and whose significant “first” experiences 
someday in their own homes with children will be 
with an infant. Learning can be important for 
teachers who should be able to teach more effec- 
tively if they understand what it means to care for 
a baby in a home. 

Though we use a number of different types of 
educational experiences that include infants, we 
have had only limited success so far in including 
satisfying and satisfactory experiences with infants 
in the training of home economists. Providing ex- 
periences with an infant in the home management 
house is the arrangement used over the longest 
period of time. While it does not offer students 
an opportunity to observe a mother-infant relation- 
ship, it does offer them the opportunity for a 24- 
hour experience in caring for an infant. 

Some aspects of “mothering” can only be dis- 
covered in terms of full-time experiences. Some 
perceptions are born from answering a cry at 
night, putting aside one’s own need for sleep to 
bring comfort to a tiny human being dependent on 
what one can give. From these perceptions come 
insights into one’s own capacity for relationships 
and an awareness and sympathy for human limita-_ 
tions as well. Without these experiences, the 
teacher who works with parents may not sense the 
depth of feeling which lies back of a mother’s 
question. She may dismiss it lightly as of little 
consequence. Without these experiences, she may 
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fail to help students anticipate and respect their 
role as a mother. 

A critical look at the practice of having an infant 
in the home management house may help us evalu- 
ate not only what this laboratory experience may 
offer but what we have learned from it and need to 
consider as we use other opportunities for experi- 
ences with infants. We are evaluating many prac- 
tices differently today because of added knowledge 
and understanding of the meaning of development. 

What conditions make it possible to provide good 
experiences for an infant and for students in the 
home management house? 


Value to the Infant 


We recognize, first of all, that placement in a 
home management house must represent the best 
possible placement available for a particular infant. 
Good social work practice today considers that the 
best place for a child is in his own home, even 
though conditions in that home may be far from 
desirable. If an infant cannot be kept in his own 
home, he is usually placed in a boarding or foster 
home rather than in an institution. There is evi- 
dence from many sources that institutional place- 
ment in the first years of a child’s life is damaging 
to personality development. 

When the home management house can serve as 
a temporary boarding home for an infant waiting 
permanent placement or return to his own home, 
it serves the needs of the infant most satisfactorily. 
If the college can work with a responsible social 
agency, the decision as to the need for such place- 
ment can be made with the child’s interests and 
future in mind. The length of the infant's stay will 
depend on the circumstances. It will often be only 
a matter of weeks, for permanent placement is 
desirable as soon as it can be arranged. Learning 
for the students under this arrangement can extend 
beyond learning about infants and relationships 
with them to include learning about crises in family 
life, the services of social agencies, and social con- 
ditions about which students should feel some 
responsibility as citizens. 

The age of the baby is a factor to be considered 
in taking him into the house. Since there are from 
six to eight students living there and assuming his 
care in turn, he comes into a big family! The 
younger the baby is, the less he is likely to be 
disturbed by this “multiple mothering” experience. 
We know that a baby needs to identify with one 
person if he is to develop security and adequate 
capacity for intimate relationships. But results from 
research with young children seem to indicate that 
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the need to identify with a particular person 
emerges only gradually in the child’s development, 
probably not becoming very significant until the 
second half of the first year. Earlier, the baby finds 
security out of having his needs met through being 
cared for and loved. The quality and quantity of 
care may be more important at first than the indi- 
vidualization of care. As a result of these findings, 
it has become more acceptable practice to place a 
baby in a home management house in the first 
months of life rather than after he is six to eight 
months old. 


Adviser’s Role 


Another consequence of our greater knowledge 
today is that we are placing more emphasis on the 
relationship the adviser has with the baby. She is 
a “constant” person in his environment. She can 
help him begin the process of identifying with 
someone as she offers him care during the time he 
remains in the house. Her relationship is probably 
increasingly important to him the older he is. 
Knowing this, we are realizing that it is important 
that the adviser have time to spend with the infant, 
especially in the period when a new group of stu- 
dents comes into the house. She may have certain 
things which she usually does with him. 

The adviser’s relationship with the baby is im- 
portant for the students, too. It is the adviser who 
may set patterns of “mothering” which the students 
will follow. It is not just a matter of demonstrating 
a bath or the preparation of a formula but a way of 
feeling about the baby, her interest and satisfaction 
in him, her tenderness and concern for him, and the 
confidence she has in him. Many students come 
into the home management house feeling very 
uncertain about themselves in relation to babies, 
even afraid, with no patterns from previous experi- 
ence to follow. Some may have poor patterns, 
perhaps feelings of rejection, usually well hidden. 
What these students learn from their experience 
with the baby may depend largely on the adviser 
and what she demonstrates for them. To many 
students, she may be suggesting patterns and ways 
of feeling toward an infant in what may be their 
first actual experience of responsibility for an infant. 

The training and experience of the adviser as 
well as her personality become very important. 
She should be a person who has had firsthand 
experience with infants, who is capable of enjoying 
and respecting an infant, and who can set a pattern 
in her relationships with the infant which will give 
the students confidence. She should also be a 
person who understands the developmenta! needs 
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of infancy and can accept responsibility for main- 
taining good standards for his care in the light 
of the best knowledge available today. If the 
adviser lacks previous experience with infants, she 
will need the help of a supervising person who has 
such experience. In addition, she should be a per- 
son capable of interpreting the interrelatedness of 
aspects of group living so that students may see 
how these are affected by the decisions they make, 
including those which affect the infant. 


Relation to Child Development Courses 


Administrative arrangements should insure that 
there be a close relationship between the home 
management staff and members of the child devel- 
opment and family life staff. Experiences with the 
infant in the house are laboratory experiences for 
courses in child development and should be used 
as such, forming an integrated part of the learning 
along with reading and class discussions. All 
schools having an infant living in the home man- 
agement house at present report a requirement of 
one or more courses in child development as a 
prerequisite to residence in the house. 

Students gain a great deal if they have contact 
with the baby’s doctor, observing a physical ex- 
amination when possible and discussing the baby’s 
care with the doctor. A doctor who looks on these 
contacts as a teaching responsibility does a great 
deal to prepare students for later experiences with 
pediatricians. 

Some learnings in connection with a baby have 
special significance for many students. For students 
whose lives are pretty well regulated by clocks 
and whose past experiences may have made them 
depend on routines, the uncertainty that “self- 
regulation” by the infant introduces, can be quite 
disturbing, especially when they are unsure about 
the cues which the infant offers them. Those in- 
clined to rigid, controlling patterns or those over- 
anxious and lacking confidence or those disliking 
to take responsibility for decisions are faced with 
conflicts. In resolving these they may develop more 
awareness of themselves and what is possible for 
them in relationships, especially in ways of relating 
more satisfactorily to an infant. 

Some students, because of attitudes from their 
own early experience, have real difficulty in caring 
for a baby’s soiled diapers. They may also react 
with strong feelings toward his “messiness” with 
food. Again, through the experiences they have 
with the baby in the home management house they 
have opportunities to build attitudes which are 
healthier and more accepting. Many young mothers 
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face these same problems and face them without 
much understanding of their nature or much help 
in changing feelings about them. The home man- 
agement house with a baby becomes a home, not 
just another living group. Interest in the baby 
brings the group together. Rivalries tend to dimin- 
ish. Those who have seen babies grow rosy cheeked 
and responsive in a few weeks under the attention 
and care they receive know that babies can thrive 
under these conditions, too. 

While full-time care of a baby in a home man- 
agement house offers valuable returns in learning 
for students and growth for an infant if the best 
conditions prevail, it makes heavy demands on 
supervising staff as well as on students. Its de- 
mands cannot always be adequately met. It is 
difficult to find advisers with the understanding 
and training needed. It is not always possible to 
find babies in need of this placement. 

When we provide other types of experiences with 
infants, we can still use what has been learned 
through experiences with them in the home man- 
agement house. We can try to provide for actual 
participation in caring for an infant, for example, 
for participation offers more learning than observa- 
tion alone. But with participation there needs to be 
opportunity for frequent discussion and interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the infant's responses and 
the students’ feelings about the infants and them- 
selves in this relationship. 

If students are observing and participating in 
home situations, there are many questions to be 
considered in using experiences as a basis for dis- 
cussion. How familiar does the teacher need to be 
with each situation? How much should she herself 
be observing? 

We must also ask questions about how we make 
sure that students have an example of good patterns 
in the experiences provided for them. When stu- 
dents observe or participate in a home situation, 
it is also important to make sure that the relation- 
ship of mother and infant is protected. We must 
avoid disturbing this relationship because of having 
students in the home. 

If we provide part-time care for a child in a 
home management house, we must do it because 
it is a good arrangement for this particular infant 
as well as for the students. Whatever arrangement 
is made should be the most satisfactory possible 
arrangement for the infant. 

All that we provide in a satisfactory way for 
students in learning about infants will be of value 
in reaching the goal in home economics of increased 
understanding of human relationships. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS .. . and a look ahead 


| \ EW developments and a look ahead in the 

principal subject-matter areas of home 
economics will be topics of two special general 
sessions of the Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
meeting. The sessions have been planned to give 
everyone attending the annual meeting an oppor- 
tunity to get a broad view of the entire field of 
home economics subject matter. 

Innovations this year, the subject-matter gen- 
eral sessions will complement the opening general 
session with its keynote address on “Fifty Years of 
Achievement” by Frances Zuill and “The Challenge 
of Today” arranged by the Association’s committee 
on the philosophy and objectives of home eco- 
nomics, Dorothy D. Scott, chairman. 

The first of the new meetings, to be held on 
Tuesday afternoon, will include family relation- 
ships and child development, housing and house- 
hold equipment, and food and _ nutrition. 

Developments and prospects in family relations 
and child development will be explored by Glenn 
R. Hawkes, professor and head of the department 
of child development at Iowa State College, Ames. 
Before coming to Iowa State, Dr. Hawkes served 
in the adjutant general's department of the U. S. 
Army (1941-45) and was an instructor #in psy- 
chology at Utah State College, a research assistant 
at Cornell University, and lecturer in psychology 
at Ithaca College. He received his BS and MS 
from Utah State College and his PhD from Cornell 
University. His research projects are on family 
influences on personality development and the 
effects of non-continuous mothering on develop- 
ment. He is married and has four children, two 
sons and two daughters. 

Catherine J. Personius will speak on “Current 
Developments and a Look Ahead in Food and 


Nutrition.” Dr. Personius is professor of food and 
nutrition and head of the department at New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. She is also co-ordinator of research 
in home economics and assistant director of the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station. 
She received her BS from Elmira College, her MA 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
her PhD from Cornell University. In addition to 
AHEA, she has membership in several professional 
organizations and the Advisory Committee on 
Home Economics Research of the USDA. 

In housing and household equipment, the theme 
will be developed by James E. Montgomery, head 
of the department of housing and interior design 
in the College of Home Economics at Oklahoma 
State University. Dr. Montgomery served three 
years with the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and one year with the Federal Public Housing 
Administration. He taught in the department of 
housing and design in the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, before 
assuming his present duties. His undergraduate 
work was done at Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee, and his PhD was awarded by Vander- 
bilt University. He was a Fulbright research 
grantee to the Netherlands in 1956. 

On Wednesday morning, three other subject- 
matter sections will be concerned with “Current 
Developments and a Look Ahead.” Frances M. 
Obst, associate professor in the department of 
home economics, University of California at Los 
Angeles, will speak for art. Formerly vice-chairman 
of the art section of AHEA, Dr. Obst has her BS 
and MA from the University of Minnesota and 
her EdD from UCLA. She is author of articles in 
technical and art journals, co-author of two books, 
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James E. Montgomery 


and radio program speaker on KNX, Los Angeles, 
on “Background for Living.” 

“Current Developments and a Look Ahead in 
Family Economics and Home Management” will 
be explored by Margaret G. Reid, on the faculty 
of the department of economics at the University 
of Chicago. She is currently engaged in research 
relating to urban family spending and urban hous- 
ing. In addition to teaching, Dr. Reid has been 
active in government work in Washington, D. C., 
having served on the staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget (1943-1944) and as head of the family 
economics division in the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, USDA. She was a 
member in 1944 of the Mitchell committee on cost 
of living, which was advisory to W. H. Davis, 
chairman of the War Labor Board. She is author 
of Economics of Household Production, Consumers 
and the Market, Food for People, and articles in 
technical journals. Her BS degree is from the 
University of Manitoba, Canada, and her PhD 
is from the University of Chicago. 

Jules Labarthe, professor of textile technology 
in the department of home economics at Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, will speak for the field 
of textiles and clothing. From 1922 until Feb- 
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ruary 1958, he was associated with Mellon 
Institute. In 1931, he became head of the Com- 


modities Standards Fellowship supported at the 
Institute by the Kaufmann Department Stores. 
This post he retained until moving to Carnegie 
Tech. Dr. Labarthe served as a part-time consult- 
ant to the Office of the Quartermaster General from 
1942 to 1946 and as a civilian adviser on the Re- 
search and Development Board and on the Quar- 
termaster Research Committee. He has long been 
active in consumer interests, having been a mem- 
ber of the National Consumer-Retailer Council and 
of the Consumer Goods Committee of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association since their inception. 
In 1958, Dr. Labarthe was awarded a gold plaque 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association for 
services as chairman of the technical committee. 


Anniversary Luncheon 


At noon on Wednesday, the Association will 
celebrate its Fiftieth Anniversary with a luncheon 
in the auditorium. Invited to be guests of honor 
are 1909 and charter members of the Association 
former presidents of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, a few of the very early officers and 
staff members, presidents of the state home eco- 
nomics associations at the time the state groups 
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affiliated with AHEA, and the presidents of state 
home economics associations at the opening of the 
anniversary year on January 1, 1959. Everyone is 
urged to attend this gala event to pay tribute to 
the pioneers and Association leaders. 


Mrs. Roosevelt to Speak 


Climaxing the day of celebration on Wednesday, 
the Association is inviting the public in Milwaukee 
to join with those attending the annual meeting 


for an evening general session. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt will be the speaker. She has chosen as 
her topic “Russia-The Country and People as I 
Saw Them.” At the Wednesday meeting, too, the 
Association will award honorary memberships and 
announce the recipient of the 1959 Borden Award. 


Assembly of Delegates 


The Association will hold the first meeting of 
its newly established assembly of delegates on 
Thursday afternoon. All AHEA members attend- 
ing the annual meeting are urged to attend. 
The voting membership in the assembly of dele- 
gates is made up of Association officers and past 
presidents; chairmen of sections, standing and pro- 
gram committees; president and one councilor of 
each affiliated state home economics association; 
one delegate and one alternate for each 100 mem- 
bers (or major fraction thereof) of state associa- 
tions and members at large; salaried officers (with- 
out vote). 

The assembly of delegates will replace the AHEA 
council and the general business meeting and will 
conduct the business formerly conducted by these 
two groups. (For a detailed statement of mem- 
bership in, and duties of, the assembly of dele- 
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Jules Labarthe 


gates, refer to the AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 
in the September 1958 JouRNAL. 


Idea Theatre 


On Thursday evening, Robert E. Gard, the 
director of the famous Wisconsin Idea Theatre, 
will present an evening of drama honoring the 
50th anniversary of the American Home Economics 
Association. Dr. Gard founded the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre in 1945 as a state-wide program in the 
theatre arts and creative writing. In 1957, he was 
the recipient of a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
to survey American Community Theatre. He has 
recently been awarded a Fulbright grant for the 
study of community theatre in Finland. In plans 
for the Idea Theatre presentation for the annual 
meeting, Dr. Gard is being assisted by Rita You- 
mans, president of the Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association and a member of the program plan- 
ning committee for the annual meeting, and by 
Sherwocd Collins of the Idea Theatre. 


President’s Address 


The third general session, on Friday morning, 
is to have two special attractions—a talk on “Amer- 
ican Women and the Years Ahead” by Catherine 
B. Cleary, vice-president of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Milwaukee, and Miss Brucher’s 
presidential address, inaugurating the Association's 
second fifty years. 


Professional Trips 


Local committees in Milwaukee and nearby have 
arranged an afternoon of varied professional trips 
for Friday. Reservations for the trips can be made 
in the registration area during the week. 
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50th Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee Auditorium—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Saturday, June 20 
9:30 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 
Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
English Room, Schroeder Hotel 


Sunday, June 21 
9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 
Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
English Room, Schroeder Hotel 


Monday, June 22 

9 a.m. to 12 noon 

Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
English Room, Schroeder Hotel 

9 a.m. to 12 noon—4 to 5 p.m. 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 

12:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

Joint Luncheon and Meeting of 
Executive Board and State Presi- 
dents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
East Room, Schroeder Hotel 

12 noon to 5 p.m.—6:30 to 8 p.m. 

Registration 
Auditorium 


6:30 to 8 p.m. 

Special Meetings of AHEA Com- 
mittee and Section Officers or 
Committees 

AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 
and state committee chairmen 
Parlor G, Schroeder Hotel 

Presiding, Donotuy M. SHERRILL 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Edu- 
cation Section—Officers and speakers 
on program for June 25 
Parlor 1, Schroeder Hotel 

Presiding, Mrs. McRae Carison 


Extension Service Section—Officers and 
state chairmen 
Parlor C, Schroeder Hotel 

Presiding, Mrs. Avice Kinc 


AHEA Representatives on National Proj- 
ect in Agricultural C icati 
and state communications chairmen 
Parlor B, Schroeder Hotel 

Presiding, Letia Massey 


AHEA Philosophy and Objectives Com- 
mittee 
Pine Room, Schroeder Hotel 

Presiding, Dr. Dororny D. Scorr 


AHEA Public Relations Committee and 
state chairmen 
Parlor A, Schroeder Hotel 


Presiding, Rosatinp C, Lirguist 
Research Section—Executive committee 
and steering committee 
Parlor H, Schroeder Hotel 
Presiding, Dr. Sana BLACKWELL 


Social Welfare and Public Health Sec- 
tion (Business Meeting )—Olficers, 
state chairmen, members 
Parlor E, Schroeder Hotel 

Presiding, Dons Lauber 


Textiles and Clothing Section—Executive 
committee and program committee 
Parlor F, Schroeder Hotel 

Presiding, Mrs. Hecen K. STALEY 

7:30 to 10 p.m. 

College Clubs Mixer 
Recreation Room 
Schroeder Hall, Marquette University 


Tuesday, June 23 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Auditorium 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 


Auditorium 


Milwaukee Auditorium—Headquarters for the Annual Meeting of the AHEA 
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Lura Harden Stoedefalke 


Participants in a Presentation by the Philosophy and Objectives Committee 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 

General Opening Session 
Auditorium—Bruce Hall 

Presiding—O.ca P. Brucuer, President 
of AHEA 


Invocation 
Rev. ANprew G. Finnie, Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church 
Fifty Years of Achievement 
Frances L. Zumt, University of Wis- 


consin 


The Challenge of Today — Presentation 
planned by the Philosophy and Ob- 
jectives Committee 
Dr. Dororny D. Scorr, Committee 

Chairman, Ohio State University 
Mrs. Jean S. Chairman of 
Home Economists in Homemaking 
Section, AHEA 
Dr. Encet S. Errricut, Committee 
member, Iowa State College 
Mrs. Lura H. Stoeperacke, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

2 to 3:30 p.m. 

General Session 
Auditorium—Plankinton Hall 

Presiding—Dr. Laura W. Drummonn, 
AHEA Vice-President 

Current Developments and a Look 


Ahead 

In Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Dr. Gienn R. Hawkes, Iowa State 
College 

In Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Dr. James E. Montcomery, Okla- 
homa State University 

In Food and Nutrition 

Dr. CATHERINE J. PeRsonius, New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University 


3:30 to 4 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
Auditorium 


4 to 5 p.m. 
Subject-Matter Sections’ Meet- 
ings 
(Rooms to be assigned ) 
4 to 5 p.m. 
Art 
Presiding—HeL_en Lupwic, Chairman of 
Section 
Integrating Art in the Homemaking 
Program 
GertrupeE Esteros, University of 
Minnesota 


4 to 5 p.m. 


Family Economics—Home Man- 


agement 
Presiding—Dr. Marcaret L. Brew, 
Chairman of Section 
1959 Supplement to Bibliography 
of Theses and Research in Fam- 
ily Economics, Home Manage- 
ment, and Related Areas 
Dr. Jean Davis, University of Ne- 
braska 
Supplement to Directory of Profes- 
sional Workers in Family Eco- 
nomics—Home Management 
Dr. Marcaret L. Brew, New York 
State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 
Suggestions for State Programs 
Dr. Manjorte M. Knott, New York 
State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 
Review of Statement of Philosophy 
and Objectives Committee 
Dr. Avice C. Tuorpe, Michigan State 
University 
Program of Work for 1959-60 
Dr. THORPE 
Proposal for Workshop or Confer- 
ence in 1960 or 1961 
Discussion of New Work 


4 to 5 p.m. 
Family Relations and Child 
Development 
Presiding—Dr. Bernice D. BorcMan, 
Chairman of Section 
Report of Family Relations and 
Child Development Section for 
1958-59 
1959-60 Program of Work for 
Section 
Dr. Winona L. Morcan, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Discussion of Plans for Continua- 
tion of Project on Legislation for 
Protection of Children 
4 to 5 p.m. 
Food and Nutrition 
Presiding—Dr. Marcaret L. Fincke, 
Chairman of Section 
Reports of Standing Committees: 
Food Fads Committee 
Evaluation Committee 
Report of Chairman on Work of 
the Year 
Reports of Any Special Committees 
Discussion of Programs Desired 
Introduction of New Officers 
Presentation of Program of Work 
4 to 5 p.m. 


Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 
Presiding—Rutu Suevpon, Chairman of 
Section 
Today and Tomorrow's News 
Dr. Exvatwwe K. Weaver, Ohio State 
University 
Marjorie A. Betrswortn, Michigan 
Consumer's Power Company 
Mrs. Homemaker's Views 
Mrs. Ricuarp ScHosert, Milwaukee 
Homemaker 
Mrs. Rop E. Otson, 
Homemaker 
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Bring Your AHEA 
Membership Card to 
Annual Meeting 


registration rate. 
Registration fees for 1959: 
All four days: 
$5 for members 
$8 for member and spouse 
$8 for nonmembers 
$1 for college club members 
Day registration: 
$2.50 for members 
$4 for member and spouse 
$4 for nonmembers 


It identifies you for the member 


4 to 5 p.m. 
Textiles and Clothing 


Presiding—Mrs. Hevcen K. Stavey, Act- 


ing Chairman of Section 


Introduction of Speaker — Dr. Man- 
GaRET M. Cooper, University of Wis- 


consin 


Today's Issues on Clothing Care 
Dr. Georce Wuam, Good House- 
keeping Institute, New York City 


Business 
Announcements 
Committee Reports 


8 p.m. 


An Evening of Gemitlichkeit 


Auditorium—Bruce Hall 
Wednesday, June 24 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 


PROGRAM OF 50TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Frances Zuill 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Auditorium 


9 to 10:30 a.m. 
General Session 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall 
Presiding—Dr. Herten R. LeBaron, 
AHEA Vice-President 


Current Developments and a Look 


Ahead 

In Art 

Dr. Frances M. Osst, University of 

California, Los Angeles 

In Family Economics—Home Man- 
agement 

Dr. Marcaret G. Rem, University of 
Chicago 

In Textiles and Clothing 

Dr. Juces Lapartue, Carnegie Insti- 


tute of Technology 


Auditorium 


Gemitlichkeit Party 


Milwaukee has always prided itself on being a hospitable, friendly com- 
munity, and in the “Gay Nineties” had the reputation of dispensing hospitality 
with a lavish hand. We can’t meet the standards set in those days, but we 
hope to create a little of the atmosphere of 50 years ago at our Gemiitlichkeit 
Party on Tuesday evening. We shall have elegant Torten, made from old 
recipes, to eat with our coffee. 

Perhaps next, after sociability, Milwaukee is famous for its dancers. Foreign 
groups have been encouraged to retain the culture of their native lands, and 
our dancing groups are nationally recognized. The Mazur Dancers, in native 
costume will add to our Gemiitlichkeit on Tuesday evening. This is a par- 
ticularly talented group, and we believe you will enjoy watching them while 
you sip your coffee and eat your cake. 

Most of all, we want you to come to our party so that we can meet you 
and tell you we are happy to have you as our guests. We are counting on 
you to help us start our anniversary week as a truly memorable event.— 
Fiorence E. Beatty, Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee for the 1959 
Annual Meeting 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


10:30 to 11 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Subject-Matter Sections’ Meet- 
ings 
(Rooms to be assigned ) 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Art 

Presiding—Hecten Lupwic, Chairman of 
Section 

Introduction of New Officers 


* 
11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Family Economics—Home Man- 


agement 
Presiding—Dr. Avice C, THorre, Chair- 
man-elect of Section 


Panel Discussion 
The Contribution of Family Eco- 
nomics—Home Management to the 
Education of Home Economists 
(In the Light of the Report of the 
Philosophy and Objectives Com- 
mittee) 
Dr. Curistine University 
of Wisconsin 
Dr. Manrcaret I. Liston, Iowa State 
College 
Louise A. Younc, University of Wis- 
consin 


Home Economists in Business 
Precorvention Meeting 
Milwaukee, June 19-22 
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of registration on Tuesday. 


Celebrate AHEA’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
Don’t miss the Anniversary Luncheon on Wednesday—Buy tickets before close 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Family Relations and Child 
Development 
Presiding—Vio.a Hunt, University of 
Wisconsin 
Looking Ahead—Some Guidelines 
for Action 
Dr. Ricwarp Kercxnorr, Merrill- 
Palmer School 
Report on Plans for 1960 White 
House Conference on Children 
and Youth 
Mrs. Orro Fax, Member of Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Planning for 
Sixth White House Conference 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 
Food and Nutrition 
Presiding—Dr. Marcaret L. Fincke, 
Chairman of Section 
Tenderness of Meat 
Dr. Mapce Iowa State Col- 
lege 
The Child in Child Feeding 
Dr. Mintam E. Lowensenc, Penn- 
sylvania State University 
* 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 
Presiding—Many B. Secretary of 
Section 
Color—it's Magic in House Planning 
Mrs. Acnes Leinporrr, University of 
Wisconsin 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Textiles and Clothing 
Presiding—Mrs. Heven K. Stacey, Act- 
ing Chairman of Section 


Introduction of Speaker 
Mrs. Emma L. Rocness, Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Today's Fibers and Fabrics Chal- 
lenge the Clothing Industry 
Epwin National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, New 
York City 
Introduction of Speaker 
THELMA THOMPSON, University of 
California 
Keeping Pace with Labeling 
Dr. Jures Lasartue, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


College Clubs 
Presiding—Canrow AvrinceRr, President of 


Section 

Imagination with Talent 
EvizaBETH BEVERIDGE, 

College 

Business Meeting 
Officers’ Reports 
Election of Nominating Committee 
Presentation of 1959-60 Program of 


Work 
Nancy H. Fiywn, President-elect of 


Section 


Iowa State 


12:30 to 2:30 p.m. 
Fiftieth Anniversary Luncheon 
Auditorium 
Presiding—Otca P. Brucner, President 
of AHEA 
Guests of Honor 
AHEA members in 1909 
Former presidents of AHEA 
State presidents at time state associa- 
tion affiliated with AHEA 
State presidents as of January 1, 1959 
A few early officers and staff members 
2:30 to 5 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
8:30 p.m. 
General Session 
(Open to the public) 
Auditorium, Bruce Hall 
Presiding—O.ca P. Brucuer, President 
of AHEA 
Presentation of the Borden Award 
for Fundamental Research in the 
Field of Nutrition and Experi- 
mental Foods 
J. H. McCain, The Borden Company, 
New York City 
Russia—The Country and the Peo- 
ple as | Saw Them 
Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
Presentation of Honorary Member- 
ships in the AHEA 


Thursday, June 25 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Auditorium 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Exhibits Open 
Auditorium 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Professional Section Meetings 

(Meeting rooms to be assigned ) 

9 to 12 noon 
Colleges and Universities 
Presiding—Dr. Ruta C. Hatt, Chairman 
of Section 
Symposium: Relating the Statement 
of Philosophy and Objectives to 

Subject-Matter Teaching at the 

College Level 

Moderator—Dr. Avice C. THorre, Michi- 
gan State University 
Representing: 

Child Development and Family Re- 
lations—Dr. Hoer iin, Kan- 
sas State University 

Clothing and Textiles—Dn. Exiza- 
BETH RoseBerry, University of Cin- 
cinnati 

Family Economics—Home Manage- 
ment—Dr. CLEO Fitzsimmons, 
Purdue University 

Food and Nutrition—Dr. Erne: 
Tuompson, University of Arizona 

Home Economics Education—Letitia 
Watsn, University of Illinois 

Housing and Household Equipment— 
Lyp1a InMaN, Iowa State College 

Discussion Period 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 
Presiding—Mrs. McRar Carson, 
Chairman of Section 
Implications of the Challenges in 
the Philosophy and Objectives 
Statement 
Background at the Time the State- 
ment Was Formulated 
Beutan I. Coon, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
The Implications in the Tentative 
Statement for Colleges and Uni- 
versities 
Dr. P. Kitrrect, Howard 
University 
The Implications in the Tentative 
Statement for the Secondary 
Schools 
Frorence M. Reirr, Wilmington 
(Delaware) Board of Education 
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ESAE Section (Continued) 

Panel Discussion: Methods of Im- 
plementing the Objectives 
Moderator—Dr. Manjornre East, 

Pennsylvania State University 

Participants 

Mrs. DorotrHy M. ScHNELL, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education 

Ne.ut S. Bucxey, Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education 

GENEvieEvE JOHNSON, Minneapolis 
Public Schools 

Mrs. Louise P. Harmon, Montgomery 
Blair High School, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 

Dr. Genevieve W. Scuusert, Texas 
Woman's University 

Question Period 

Business Meeting 
Co-ordinating Council Report 

GENEVIEVE JOHNSON, Minneapolis 
Public Schools 
Summary of Reports from the 
States 
Jounnie Next Ray, Ohio Wesleyan 
University 
Report of Nominating Committee 
M. Ester Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools 
Introduction of New Officers 


Mrs. McRae Carson 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 
Extension Service 
Presiding—Mrs. Atice M. Kune, Chair- 
man of Section 
Introductions and Announcements 
Business Meeting 
Extension Career Leaflet 
Gertrupe Humpureys, West Vir- 
ginia Extension Service 
Program 
Chairman—Martua I. Vice- 
Chairman of Section 
Our Concern in Adult Education 
Dr. Paut A. Miter, Michigan State 
University 
Symposium: New Emphasis in Ex- 
tension Programs 
Moderator—JoserHineE Wis- 
consin Extension Service 
Participants 
Dr. W. BLacksuRN, Board of 
Fundamental Education, Indian- 
apolis 
Mrs. ALFreDA McGuire, Michigan 
Extension Service 
Mrs. Georce, Missouri Exten- 
sion Service 
Report of Gull Lake Conference 
Mrs. ALFreTTa Dicxrnson, Ilinois 
Extension Service 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Home Economists in Business 
Presiding—Venna McCa.ium, Chairman 
of Section 
Back to Earth and People; Our 
Most Important Tools 
Our World of Tomorrow Is Being 
Molded Today 
Howe, What's New in 
Home Economics 
Proving Ground—Cornell Project 
Dr. Heven G. Canoyer, New York 
State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University 
EpALENE Stour, American Can 
Company, New York City 
Suer.a Turner, Student, Cornell 
University 
New Horizons in Extension 
Service 
Mrs. Loa Davis Wurrriecp, Ohio 
Extension Service 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Home Economists in Home- 
making 
Presiding—Mrs. Jean S. Chair- 
man of Section 
Symposium: 


A Pause with a Cause—Challenges 
in the Philosophy and Objectives 
of Home Economics 

Moderator—Mrs. Guiapys F. S. CLanrk, 
Vice-Chairman of Section 

A Backward Glance 
Mrs. Jean S. Taytor, Chairman of 

Section 

Where Are We Now? 

Dr. Evawe K. Weaver, Ohio State 
University 
The Forward Look 


Betu Peterson, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 


Discussion Period 
Business Meeting 


12:30 to 1:30 p.m. 
HEIH Coffee Hour 
First Methodist Church 


HEIH 35th Anniversary Birthday 
Cake 
Hostesses: Milwaukee HEIH groups 
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9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Home Economics in Institution 
Administration 
Presiding—Jane Hartman, Chairman of 
Section 
Implications of the Challenges in 
Philosophy and Objectives 
University of Con- 
necticut 
Equipment—Where Do We Go from 
Here? 
Loutse A. K. Frouicn, Koch Refriger- 
ators, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas 
What Is New in Food Products? 
Mrs. Evraui C. Bram, Volume 
Feeding Management, New York 
Summary of Research in Institu- 
tional Administration 
Dr. Manyornte Iowa State 
College 
Discussant—Dr. Mi_prep Reynovps, Pur- 
due University 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Research 

Presiding—Dn. Sara Chair- 
man of Section 

Symposium: Research—Home Eco- 
nomics’ Unique Contribution 

Moderator—Dr. KATHLEEN A. JOHNSTON, 
Purdue University 

Participants 
Dr. Curistine University 

of Wisconsin 

Dr. D. Bruce Garpner, Iowa State 


College 

Dr. Giapys E. Vam, Purdue Uni- 
versity 

Dr. Peart P. Swanson, Iowa State 
College 


Dr. SuzANNE Davison, University of 
Minnesota 
Dr. Lorna J. Gassert, University of 
Tennessee 
Implications of This Research Con- 
tribution to the Philosophy and 
Objectives of AHEA 
Dr. Rutu R. Honey, Vice-Chairman 
of Section 


Discussion 

Leader—Dr. Jane Wenven, University of 
Illinois 

Business Meeting 


Reports from Officers and Commit- 
tees, Including Plans of Action 
for 1959-60 


Introduction of New Officers 


{ 
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Bradford Bachrach 


President Olga P. Brucher 


9 a.m, to 12 noon 
Social Welfare and Public 
Health 
Presiding—Dorts Lauper, Chairman of 
Section 
Discussion: Implications of the 
Challenges in the Philosophy 
and Objectives Statement 
Discussion Leaders 
Mary Reeves, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Heven Brecurt, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 


College Clubs 
Presiding—Cano. Avunincer, President of 
Section 
Eye Opener 
Coed Fashions Today—Reminiscent 
of the Past 
*Sruvents, Iowa State College 
Mary Kueun, Chairman 


Symposium: Where Do We Go 
from Here? 
Moderator, Dr. Excer Eppricnt, lowa 
State College 
Participants 
Joan Reynovps, Iowa State College 
Jean McKezr, Iowa State College 
College Club Challenges Toward De- 
veloping the Individual 
Jutta Fattinson, Iowa State College 
Group Discussions 


Installation of 1959-60 Officers 
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John E. Platz Studios 


Catherine B. Cleary 


2 p.m. 


Assembly of Delegates 
Auditorium—Plankinton Hai! 
(Open to all members as observers. 
Only delegates may vote. ) 
Presiding—Otca P. Brucner, AHEA 
President 


Reports of Officers and Staff 

Report of Board of Trustees 

Report of Executive Board 

Report of State Presidents’ and Coun- 
cilors’ Unit of AHEA 

Recognition of State Membership 
Achievement 

Report of Sections of AHEA 

Reports of Committees 
Elections 
Adoption of Budget for 1959-60 
Program of Work 
Legislative Program 
Committee on Committees 
Resolutions 

New Business 
Future of Public Relations Program 

8 p.m. 


Idea Theatre: 50th Anniversary 

Presentation 

Auditorium—Bruce Hall 

Rosert E. Garp and Dr. SHERwoop 
University of Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre 

Dr. Rrra L. Youmans, AHEA Pro- 
gram Planning Committee Liaison 
with Idea Theatre ~ 
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Friday, June 26 
8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 


Registration 
Auditorium 


8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Auditorium 


8:30 to 10 a.m. 


Visit Exhibits 
Auditorium 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 
General Session 
Auditorium—Plankinton Hall 
Presiding—Dr. ExvrzasetH Dyan, AHEA 
Vice-President 
American Women and the Years 
Ahead 
CaTnerineE B, CLeary, Vice-President, 
First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee 
AHEA Research Fellowships and 
International Scholarships 
President's Address 
P. Brucuer, 
Rhode Island 


University of 


2 p.m. 

Professional Trips 

Trips are being arranged to: 

West Bend Aluminum Company, West 
Bend, Wisconsin 

Johnson’s Wax, Racine, Wisconsin 

John Oster Company, Milwaukee 

Milwaukee County Hospital 

West Division and Nicolet High Schools 

Brookfield High School, Pilgrim Park, 
and Hawthorne Junior High Schools 

2 to 4 p.m. 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA 
Pere Marquette Room, Schroeder Hotel 


Saturday, June 27 
9 a.m. to 12 noon—1 to 4 p.m. 


AHEA Executive Board 
English Room, Schroeder Hotel 
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INANCIAL management is an integral part 
of every family’s activity, and each family 
has its unique management problems. How 
families manage is dependent on many factors, such 
as the amount and kind of resources they have; the 
future prospects for resources and commitments for 
the use of present resources; knowledge, ability, 
and _ skill in using resources; attitudes toward 
finances; family attitudes and values; location; gen- 
eral economic conditions; and chance. 


Method 


A field study was made of 60 young rural families 
in Tompkins County, New York, during June, July, 
and August of 1957 to determine financial manage- 
ment practices of young families and attitudes of 
the families toward financial management. Families 
which had been established less than 10 years and 
in which the wife was not more than 30 years of 
age were considered eligible. Only families which 
agreed to both husband’s and wife’s being inter- 
viewed were included in the study. 

Interviews lasting from one and one-half to 
three hours in length were held jointly with hus- 
band and wife to obtain information concerning 
assets and liabilities at the time of marriage and at 
the time of interview, current income and its use, 
and financial management practices followed by the 
families since marriage. Net worth of the couples 
at marriage and at the time of the interview and 
net gain made by families were computed. 

Questions were asked the individuals separately 
concerning their own and their spouse's role in 
family decision-making in regard to purchases and 
some problems commonly encountered by families; 
skills used to enhance or increase material goods; 
and state of happiness. Value and attitude ques- 
tions were asked in regard to money and its use. 
The nature and method of this study resulted in 
participation of only those families in which there 
was high marital agreement. 

The 60 co-operating families consisted of from 
2. to 6-member households which had been estab- 
lished from 1 month to 9.9 years and in which the 
wife was from 19 to 30 years of age. Median length 
of marriage was from 5 to 6 years, and median age 
of wife was 26 years. 


Financial Management Practices of Young Families 


Helen L. Wells 


Dr. Wells is an associate professor in the Sarah 
Hamilton Fleischmann School of Home Economics 
at the University of Nevada. This article is based 
on the dissertation for her doctoral degree at the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. 


The families interviewed were of a higher socio- 
economic status than is the average American 
family. 

More husbands (23) were employed in profes- 
sional or semi-professional occupations than in any 
other, though the following occupational classifica- 
tions were also represented: skilled, semi-skilled; 
unskilled, service; managerial; clerical, sales; and 
self-employed. In eight families, the husband was 
a student. Though the families were rural according 
to Census definition, only three were engaged in 
farming as an occupation. Ninety-five per cent of 
the co-operating respondents had finished high 
school. Almost two-thirds of the husbands and 
almost one-half of the wives had completed at least 
16 years of schooling. Cornell University is located 
in Tompkins County and influences the level of 
education. 

At the time of the interview, eight of the 60 
wives were gainfully employed full time, and three 
wives were gainfully employed part time. 


Findings 

Assets and liabilities at marriage. Value of assets 
and their distribution are shown in charts 1 and 2. 
Median value for total assets owned by the couples 
at the time of marriage was $3,900. 

Nearly one-half of the individuals owed debts 
at the time of marriage. More husbands owed to 
bank or lending agencies; more wives owed to 
jewelry stores or manufacturing companies. When 
liabilities of couples were combined, three-fifths 
of the couples owed debts at the time of marriage. 

Median net worth for husbands at marriage 
was $1,580; for wives it was $1,520; and for couples 
it was $3,810. No couples had negative net worth 
at marriage. 

Assets and liabilities since marriage. Types of 
assets owned by the families at the time of the 
interview varied among families. Greatest single 
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wives 
Cuart NuMmser or INpIvipUALS OWNING VARIOUS 
Types or Assets AT MARRIAGE 


asset was a house. Except for savings, the 34 
families which had been established 5 years or 
more had a greater average amount invested in 
each of possession than did the 26 families 
established less than 5 years; however, the former 
group had a smaller percentage of their total assets 
invested in furniture, clothing, and savings than did 
the latter group (table 1). 

More than one-half of the families went into 
debt during the first year of marriage—chiefly for 


TABLE | 
Various kinds of assets according to years married 


VALUE OF 
ASSETS WHEN: 


| PER CENT OF TOTAL 
ASSETS WHEN: 


Married Married | Married Married 

Less Than | 5 Years | Less Than | 5 Years 

5 Years and More 5 Years and More 

per cent per cent 
..| 8 6,877 | $18,318 45 50 
possessions. . 1,690 5,343 11 20 
Automobile... 1,655| 2.486; 9 
Furniture... . 1,455 1,529 10 6 
Clothing . mn 1,187 1,245 & 5 
Savings... +T- 1,840 1,631 12 6 
Household equipment . 479 932 3 4 
Total... $15,133 | $26,484; 100 | 100 
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f com 410 


2°? 
wives 
Crart 2. AVERAGE VALUE oF Various TYPES OF 


Assets sy Inprvipuats aT MARRIAGE (AVER- 
aces Att Basep on 60) 


furniture and/or household equipment and auto- 
mobiles. About three-fifths of the 34 families who 
went into debt during the first year of marriage 
owed only one person or agency; the remaining 
families who went into debt owed two persons or 
agencies. Debts acquired during the first year 
of marriage were generally contracted for a com- 
paratively short period of time—with seven excep- 
tions, all were for less than four years. The amount 
of debts was relatively small: more than one-half 
of the families assumed debts for less than $550. 

At the time of the interview, however, liabilities 
of the families were greater. The median amount 
owed was $9,000, and all except three of the 
families had some liabilities. Slightly over one-half 
of all the families interviewed owed for a house. 
One-half of the families owed for furniture and/or 
household equipment, and the same proportion 
owed for automobiles. 

Net worth of the families at the time of the 
interview ranged from minus $2,500 to plus $71,000 
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(table 2). Median net worth was $10,000. Self- 
employed persons had the greatest net worth; 
students, the least. 


TABLE 2 
Net worth of families at time of interview 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING 


12 
18 
$10,000 to 14,999... ~~ 
$15,000 to 19,999 : 7 
$20,000 to 24,999... . 7 
$25,000 to 29,999............| 2 
$30,000 and above......... 3 

60 


Net financial gain since marriage ranged from 
minus $4,450 to plus $60,000. Median net gain 
was $6,000. The 26 families established less than 
5 years had made an average net gain of $1,375 
per year, whereas the 34 families established 5 years 
or more had an average net gain of $1,710 per year. 
Number of children apparently was not a factor in 
amount of net gain. 

Use of income. Annual income for 1956 (the 
preceding year) ranged from $1,200 to $11,200. 
Average income was $5,890. One-half of the 


TABLE 3 


Average amount of money spent by four income 
groups for various items 
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families had sources of income other than their 
regular salaries, with sources of supplementary 
incomes varying from interest on investments to 
part-time jobs, to government payments. All except 
six families had checking accounts. These six had 
been established less than five years. 

Food, housing, non-housing debt payments, and 
taxes accounted for more than one-half of the 
total expenditures. In general, expenditure for 
various items increased with increasing income 
(table 3). 

The family insurance program. Eight husbands 
and 19 wives had no life insurance at marriage. 
One husband and 17 wives had no life insurance 
at the time of the interview. Median face value for 
life insurance policies on the husband increased 
from $7,000 to $13,000 from the time of marriage 
to the time of the interview; the median face value 
on the total life insurance for families increased 
from $7,000 to $15,500. Eighty per cent of the 
families had increased the face value of life insur- 
ance since marriage. 

The types of insurance owned at the time of 
marriage and the family insurance program since 
marriage are shown in tables 4 and 5. 

Budgets and accounts kept by families since 
marriage. One-half of the families stated that they 


TABLE 4 


Type of insurance owned at marriage by 
- husband, wife, couple 


WHEN INCOME WAS: 


Less than $4,000 to 86, to 
$4,000 5,999 7,999 


Average amount spent weekly: 
Food... $ 17} 21 | 26 27 
Recreation 4 | 5 | 5 | 6 
Tobacco 1 1 2 | 1 
Average amount spent monthly: 
Rent.... | 66 | 
Payments and other 
fixed commitments 48 
Utilities 
Gas, oil, other | 
transportation 
Clothes 
Church, charity 
Medical 
Liquor. 
Newspapers, magazines. ... 2 
Average amount spent yearly: 
Taxes... 222 | 481 | 926 1,148 
Insurance 314 366 | 437 573 
Savings. . :, 140 164 248 | 306 


83,840 


| 
| 


Average total expenditures. $4,930 | $6,677 | $7,949 


Number of families 13 20 13 | 14 


MARRIAGE PARTNER OWNING INSURANCE 
TYPE OF INSURANCE 
Either One 
| of Couple 


Husband 


Life... 

Automobile 

Health and accident 
Fire 

Annuity. 

Other 


TABLE 5 


Family insurance program since marriage 


FAMILIES WITH INSURANCE ACTIVITY INDICATED 


TYPE OF INSURANCE | 
Owned at Time 
| of Interview 


Life 59 
Health and accident 43 
Automobile . 

Fire 39 
Annuity. 4 
Cther. . 20 


Taken Out 


res NET WORTH 4 
ITEM 
| Over 
$8,000 
| 
52 41 57 
ae, 39 6 41 
ten 20 20 34 
6 2 6 
3 1 4 
cy 1 4 5 
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budgeted their income, and about two-thirds who 
did, stated that they did so with qualifications— 
only for large items, roughly on all of income, for 
example. The number of families budgeting de- 
creased with number of years married. Reasons 
for budgeting varied with size of income. 

All except one family kept some kind of accounts. 
(This family belonged to a three-family partner- 
ship, and accounts were kept in the main office. ) 
Cancelled checks, check stubs, and old receipts 
were kept by about five-sixths of the families. About 
one-third of the families kept itemized accounts. 
More of the families with incomes less than $4,000 
and above $8,000 kept itemized accounts than did 
families whose income fell within this range. 

“Proof of payment,” “income tax purposes,” and 
“to know what is spent” were the main reasons for 
keeping accounts. Families which were established 
less than five years kept accounts “to know what 
is spent,” “to learn how to gauge future spending,” 
and “to help regulate what is spent” more often 
than did families established five years or longer. 

About one-third of the families worked on ac- 
counts together. More wives kept accounts in 


families which budgeted, whereas the accounts 
were kept more often by “both” or “husband” in 


families which did not budget. 

Two-thirds of the families stated that they de- 
cided together that accounts should be kept. The 
same proportion of families stated that they decided 
together the amount and kind of savings to make. 

Employment of women outside the home. More 
than two-thirds of the wives worked before mar- 
riage and continued working after marriage, and 


only three wives had not worked either before or 


after marriage. One-fourth of the wives remained 
in the labor force less than a year after marriage. 
The primary reason for working which was given 
by the women who worked after marriage and by 
eight of the 11 women who were working at the 
time of the interview was for money in general 
or money for schooling of husband. 

Other factors related to financial management 
practices. The families considered themselves 
capable of making their own financial decisions. 
Two-thirds of the couples reported that they had 
consulted no outside sources for financial advice. 
Ten families had consulted financial institutions, 
and seven families had consulted parents. 

More families paid regularly to have clothes 
cleaned and for barber services than for any of 
the other eight services listed in the interview 
schedule. Few families paid for housecleaning and 
ironing. With increase in number of years married 
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and increase in income, there was an increase in the 
services which families paid to have done for them. 

Money or material goods were contributed or 
received regularly in very few families. A larger 
proportion of families established five years or 
longer made contributions than did families estab- 
lished less than five years, and contributions from 
others decreased with number of years married. 

Five-sixths of the families had had unexpected 
expenses ranging from $50 to $6,000. Most of these 
expenses were medical or expenses connected with 
the baby or with housing. Current income, savings, 
and loans were the three major sources for obtain- 
ing money to meet unexpected expenses. Ten 
families resorted to loans for all or part of these 
expenses. 

Three-fourths of the couples had had an un- 
expected and pleasant economic surprise. “Gifts 
and inheritances” and “raise and/or bonus” ac- 
counted for more than one-half of the pleasant 
economic surprises. The pleasant surprise was 
less than the unexpected expense for 26 families 
and more for 22 families. They were the same 
amounts for four families. 

Individual and paired answers concerning atti- 
tudes and practices. The answers to questions 
which were asked husbands and wives individually 
concerning attitudes and practices toward financial 
management were analyzed both for the indi- 
viduals and for the paired couples. 

There was high agreement—generally from one- 
half to two-thirds—between the individuals com- 
prising the paired couples. They were most in 
agreement on skills that had been used by members 
of the family and least in agreement on ranking 
of some values which are commonly considered 
important by families. The most common agree- 
ments given by all the couples are discussed herein. 

More couples agreed that their family arrived 
at decisions in regard to purchases after talking 
over the purchase and coming to a common agree- 
ment than on any other statement in regard to 
tamily decision-making on purchases. 

In response to who makes the final decisions on 
purchase of 10 selected items, there was more total 
agreement and more agreement that “both” made 
the decisions on the purchase of the more expensive 
items. The couples thought “both” made the de- 
cisions in the purchase of refrigerator, living-room 
furniture, and radio and television. A slight majority 
of the couples thought “both” made the decisions 
in the purchase of automobile and life insurance, 
but nearly as many couples thought “husband” 
made these decisions. There was more agreement 
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among families which had been established five 
years or longer than among families established 
less than five years. For the families established 
five years or longer, agreement on “husband” and 
“both” as the decision-maker for purchases in- 
creased on the large items, and agreements in- 
creased on “wife” as the decision-maker for the 
small items. 

Concerning who makes the final decisions in 
regard to three problems which are commonly 
encountered by families, most of the couples agreed 
that “both” decided what house or apartment to 
take; one-half of the couples agreed as to whether 
the wife should go to work or quit work, and most 
of those agreeing thought that “both” decided this; 
and one-half of the couples agreed on who de- 
cided how much to spend on food, but the couples 
were equally divided between those who said 
“both” and those who said “wife.” 

With an increase in years married, total agree- 
ment increased on who made decisions in regard to 
“how much to spend on food”; remained the same 
on “what house or apartment to take”; and de- 
creased on “if wife should go to work or quit 
work.” 

Two-thirds of the couples agreed on a statement 
concerning how they regarded money, with an 
almost equal division between the agreeing couples 
on the two statements “money is a means of 
attaining material goods” and “money provides 
security.” 

Almost two-thirds of the couples agreed on a 
statement in regard to savings, with an almost 
equal division between the agreeing couples on 
the two statements “families should start saving 
for the future regardless of present-day needs” 
and “families should start saving for the future only 
after they have secured present-day needs.” 

When the individuals were asked what amount 
of money they thought a family should have avail- 
able for emergencies, the average figure given by 
the husbands was $670 and the average figure given 
by the wives was $610. 

Most of the families had less money available for 
emergencies than they thought they should have. 
About one-third of the families had from $150 to 
$550 available for emergencies. 

When individuals were asked which of the 
several alternative ways they thought should be 
used to purchase six different items, making a down- 
payment and purchasing item on time-payment 
plan was the most frequently checked response. 
From five-sixths to one-half of the couples agreed 
on how a house, automobile, washing machine, and 
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man’s suit should be purchased. A majority of the 
agreeing couples thought house and automobile 
should be purchased by “making a down-payment 
and purchasing item on time-payment plan” and 
that television set, camera, and man’s suit should be 
purchased by “paying cash for the item out of 
current check and/or bank account.” The agree- 
ing couples were divided on whether they thought 
a washing machine should be bought by paying 
cash for the item out of current check and/or bank 
account or that the item should be purchased on 
time-payment plan. 

Over one-half of the individuals’ responses to 
“biggest help in your family’s getting what it 
wanted” were classified into the two categories 
“co-operating, planning, managing, deciding to- 
gether” and “work, hard work, working, job.” 
Eleven husbands and 11 wives named “money” or 
“credit” as being the biggest help. About one- 
fourth of the couples agreed on one of the above 
answers. 

More than one-half of the husbands and one-half 
of the wives ranked “family unity” as being the 
most important of six values, and more of the 
paired couples agreed on the rank of this value than 
on any other. Importance of the values, as indi- 
cated by the ranking of the agreeing couples, was: 
first, family unity; second, health; third, children’s 
welfare; fourth, financial security; fifth, comfortable 
home; and sixth, independence. 


Conclusions 


In spite of the fact that family financial man- 
agement is a highly individual matter for families, 
common likenesses among families and trends in 
the management of finances appeared in this study. 
Some of these were: 

1. The variation in the type and value of possessions 
each sex brought to the marriage was clear-cut, 
just as was the type of liabilities incurred by each 
sex prior to marriage. For example, husbands 
brought automobiles and wives brought house- 
hold articles to the marriage. 

2.The pattern of financial management practices 
followed in the early years of marriage—from a 
relatively simple management of income to a 
much more complex management as income, 
obligations, and possessions increased—was made 
apparent throughout. Some instances were: 

A. Progression from relatively small debts, for 
short periods of time, owed to few agencies, 
during the first year of marriage, to the assum- 
ing of larger debts, and to more numerous 
sources, at the time of the interview 
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B. The development of the family insurance pro- 
gram, which increased with increasing income 
and dependents 
C. The increasing expenditure for various items 

with increasing income 

D. The acceptance of obligation of both husband 
and wife on major decisions early in marriage, 
such as decisions on what house or apartment 
to take 

3. Obvious differences which occurred among fam- 
ilies which had been established for different 
lengths of time were: 

A. The percentage change in types of possessions 
owned by the families established five years 
or longer and the increasing amounts invested 
in each type of asset 

B. Greater interest in keeping accounts and bud- 
geting for “learning” reasons among the group 
of families established five years or less 

C. Increased use of paid services, with increase 
in years married and income 

D.The greater average annual net gain for fam- 
ilies established five years or longer 

4. Other obvious differences which occurred among 
families but not discussed in this paper were: 

A. The shift from “both” to delegation of duties 
with increasing number of years married 

B. The increase in agreements on decision- 

making, attitudes, and values and in recog- 

nition of skills used with increase in number 
of years married 


C. Along with the delegation of duties, polarized 
action of husband and wife, such as increase 
in individual hobbies of husband 

5. The declaration made by the young families of 
their independence of others. For example, the 
low percentage of families who reported they 
sought financial advice from others, the relatively 
few who had received contributions from others, 
the willingness to hold down secondary jobs for 
additional income, and the ability to use skills to 
conserve the resource money 

6. The tendency to refrain from expenditure when 
money was not available and to expand expendi- 
ture with increasing income, such as increased 
expenditure of money for vacations, hobbies, and 
services. Similarly, increasing contributions made 
to others, along with decreasing contributions 
received from others 

7. The optimism of families toward their ability to 
manage their finances and toward the economy 
in general, as indicated by their acceptance of 
use of credit for purchasing 

8. The high agreement between the paired couples 
and among all couples on questions and the con- 
sistency of agreements on related questions 


[Eprror’s Nore: A mimeographed summary of Dr. Wells’ 
thesis is available from the Department of Economics of 
the Household and Household Management, New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Single copies are available on request.] 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1959, to Be on Food and Nutrition 


The Yearbook of Agriculture for 1959 will be on the general subject of food 
and nutrition. It is scheduled to come off the press in the fall of 1959, which 
marks the twentieth anniversary of Food and Life, the first Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook on this subject. The chapters in the 1959 book of 
approximately 750 pages have been contributed by outstanding specialists in 
their respective fields from several federal government agencies and colleges 
and universities. 

The principal sections of the book deal with: (1) the importance of food 
and good nutrition, (2) what makes food good—the elements of production 
that affect the quality and cost of foods from plants and animals, (3) the 
activities of six government agencies pertaining to food and their responsi- 
bilities to the consumer in protecting food, (4) the nutrients in food, (5) the 
composition and nutritive value of foods, including tables of amounts and 
sources of the major nutrients, (6) the nutrient needs of infants, children, 
adolescents, young adults, the aging, and pregnant women, (7) how to get the 
most nutritive value for the money spent on food—the use of a food budget, 
and preparation of food to preserve its full value, and (8) nutrition programs 
including school lunch, transient food consumption in the United States, and 


our future food needs. 
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The Home Economist’s Contribution 


to Food Research 


Beco considering the contribution home 
economics has made to food research, it 
seems desirable to establish the meaning of food 
research. The committee on research of the division 
of home economics of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities (1) 
attempted, not so long ago, to define the different 
areas of home economics. Its report states “Any 
problem related to the provision of wholesome, 
palatable and nutritious food for human consump- 
tion is an appropriate subject for food research.” 

If we look back to the turn of the century, it is 
quite obvious that food research as we know it 
today was unknown at that time. Fifteen years 
later, if we may judge from published research, 
the emphasis was upon nutrition and the retention 
of nutrients. Interest in the eating quality of foods 
and in factors which affected this quality was just 
beginning to be evident. The few persons who 
were working in this area, however, were concerned 
with such subjects as “the smoking temperature of 
edible fats” and “the standard strength of coffee 
brews.” Nineteen fifteen was apparently just the 
beginning of greatly expanded food research, for 
during the next ten years there was a tremendous 
increase in the study cf factors affecting food 
quality. This interest was no doubt stimulated 
by World War I and the accompanying shortage 
of various foodstuffs, such as wheat flour, sugar, 
butter, eggs, and meat. Substitutes for these items 
were studied and recipes were developed for 
wheatless bread; for eggless, milkless, butterless 
cakes; and for similar foods. There was apparently 
no satisfactory substitute available for use on “meat- 
less” days, which are recalled by those who were 
depending on restaurants for food as “dreadful.” 

However, these studies of the use of food sub- 
stitutes were only a small portion of the work being 
carried on b¥ home economists who, in 1920-21, 
were working in 12 colleges and 4 United States 
government departments. During this period, 
Minna C. Denton of the Office of Home Economics 
of the USDA was endeavoring to present to the 
readers of the JourNaL or Home Economics the 
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meaning of experimental cookery, the need for 
standardized measuring, and the importance of 
controlling all possible variables. At the University 
of Chicago, Evelyn G. Halliday was emphasizing 
the importance of food of high eating quality, for, 
as she said, no matter how high the nutritive value, 
if the food is not eaten it is of no benefit. 

Studies of muffins, biscuits, and cakes made with 
different baking powders as they were affected by 
method and amount of mixing, by standing before 
baking, and by proportion of leavening added, 
turned the spotlight on baking powders. One 
wonders whether this may have been at least a 
factor in the adoption in 1918 of the standard by 
the United States Department of Agriculture which 
required 12 per cent available carbon dioxide in 
every baking powder. Mabel T. Wellman (2) 
for one believed this should give more uniform 
products. 

During this early period of food research, home 
economists were working alone, for the most part. 
The major professor, trained perhaps as a chemist 
or a physical chemist, worked with her graduate 
students with scant attention given to the activities 
of other departments. The nature of the problems 
was perhaps an important reason. Baking powder, 
pure sucrose, ingredients for making jelly and 
doughnuts, and fat for deep-fat frying were more 
or less standard and were readily available on the 
market. There was little felt need to go to another 
department for products of known history. How- 
ever, reports from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1921 indicated co-operation by the 
department of biochemistry in studies concerned 
with crystallization in fondant making, the number 
of times a fat can be used for deep-fat frying, and 
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the effect of the pressure cooker upon the color and 
upon the vitamin B in cooked cabbage. Although 
the latter problem may have been primarily a study 
of the retention of a nutrient, it did at least take 
into consideration the appearance of the vegetable 
as affected by color. 


Areas of Study 


' If we stop at this time to apply current ideas 
regarding the areas of food research, we find that 
these early investigators were working along several 
of these lines. The Reports to Committee on Re- 
search (1958) listed the following nine areas of 
study: (1) food composition, (2) the functional 
properties of food materials, (3) home methods of 
food preservation, (4) home methods of food prep- 
aration, (5) methods of commercial food processing, 
(6) influence of various growth and production 
factors upon food quality and nutritive value, 
(7) influence of marketing practices on the quality 
of food as it reaches the consumer, (8) food habits, 
food preferences, and food acceptability, and (9) 
methodology. We find that problems investigated 
prior to 1925 which contributed information of 
value in the production of high-quality foods tended 
to be concentrated in the first four of the above 
divisions. These included such subjects as: “Losses 
of iron in the cooking of vegetables,” “The effect 
of cooking upon the water-soluble vitamins in 
carrots and navy beans,” “The quantitative deter- 
mination of pectin in fruit juice,” “What is the 
relative value of lard and lard substitutes in house- 
hold pastry making?” “Vegetable oils and their use 
in cooking,” “What tempcrature is reached inside 
the jar during home canning?” “The effect of pack 
and depth of water bath on the interior tempera- 
ture of jars in cold pack canning.” “What propor- 
tion of ice to salt gives the best texture and largest 
volume of ice cream?” “What is the effect of 
temperature of ingredients upon the tendency of 
mayonnaise to curdle?” and “The use of desiccated 
eggs.” However, such studies as “What buying 
practices of women affect the retail price of foods?” 
and “Does it pay to bake bread at home?” were 
being considered. Other researchers were studying 
the quality of white sauce in large-quantity cook- 
ery; altitude cookery; and the effect of oven tem- 
perature on baked foods. Though methodology 
undoubtedly was being considered for satisfactory 
methods of setting up a problem, it and the means 
for evaluating the results were in the infant 
stages. 

The mid-1920’s found home economists with 
some understanding of variables that must be con- 
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trolled if reliable results were to be obtained. 
Control of measuring, mixing, cooking, and cooling 
was not enough in many studies. Material of known 
history was necessary, and consequently the home 
economist found co-operative work essential and 
desirable. Some of the earliest and the most exten- 
sive co-operation was in the study of meats. Work- 
ers from departments of home economics, animal 
husbandry, and chemistry united with industry to 
study the production and cooking of meat. This 
work was well under way by 1927 and has con- 
tinued to the present time. 


Meat 


Lowe has divided publications on meat roughly 
into grading, inspection, and storage; meat cuts and 
adipose tissue; connective tissues; muscle, muscle 
fibers, intracellular proteins; enzymes and muscle 
pigments; post mortem changes; changes produced 
by cooking; tenderness; and cooking methods, 
stages, times, and losses. The home economist 
maintained an academic interest in the first five 
subjects, followed the findings with great interest, 
and no doubt made worth-while contributions 
through questions, suggestions, and constructive 
criticisms. However, it was in the areas of post 
mortem changes; changes produced by cooking; 
tenderness; and cooking methods, stages, times, 
and losses that she has concentrated her efforts. 

Recommended cooking methods, from broiling 
and roasting through braising to stewing, are the 
results of extensive research in many foods labora- 
tories in universities, government agencies, and 
industry, and all answers are not yet available. As 
the consumer demands leaner meat, and the pro- 
ducer is able to produce a more desirable animal 
by selective breeding and the use of hormones, 
antibiotics, more efficient rations, and other con- 
ditions such as controlled environment, undoubtedly 


methods of cooking will need to be modified. Fur- 


‘thermore, increased interest in nutritive value and 


new sources of heat and methods of applying it 
such as infra-red rays, the electronic range, and 
even pressure sauce pans challenge the researcher 
to check and recheck earlier findings to determine 
their validity today. 

Work with meat has not been limited to beef. 
Pork, lamb, and poultry have also been studied 
extensively and with these, too, improved produc- 
tion practices may require modified cooking meth- 
ods. The great interest in reduced fat intake as 
we become progressively less active suggests the 
need for new methods of cooking meats which will 
result in less fat being present in our diet. 
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Eggs 
Another protein food which has challenged the 


home economist through the years is eggs. Pro- 
duction, grading, and processing of eggs and the 
exact chemical nature have been of major interest 
to workers in other areas. Home economists have 
been intrigued by the relationship of grade and 
composition to culinary properties, including flavor 
and odor. They have also been concerned with the 
effect of methods of preservation and of processing 
upon the functional properties when used in prod- 
ucts such as custards and sponge cakes where eggs 
largely determine the nature of the finished product. 
Here again, examination of the literature indicates 
that co-operation between departments has been 
extensive. The home economist has found thus a 
source of “raw material” of known history, a dis- 
tinct advantage in studying such a product. 

Use of eggs in baking. The discussion of work 
with eggs should not be concluded without men- 
tioning the fact that workers in the baking labo- 
ratory have also contributed extensively to the 
knowledge of eggs as used in baked products. 
Likewise the cereal chemist, the biochemist, and 
researchers in baking laboratories have added to 
our knowledge of starch, flour, and bread doughs. 
However, we would not forget that early work 
on the “Microscopy of starch by the Spierer lens,” 
“Starch gels,” and “A photomicrographic study of 
gelatinized wheat starch” was done by a home 
economist and that numerous studies of a funda- 
mental nature are still being carried on by home 
economists. The home economist has been espe- 
cially active in the study of batters and doughs, 
other than yeast bread—perhaps because the com- 
mercial bakery did not take over the making of 
quick breads and cakes as completely and as early 
as it did that of yeast breads and rolls. Foods re- 
searchers have investigated every possible angle of 
cake making, it would seem, but there is more to 
learn. Processed eggs, manufactured fats, the use 
of emulsifying agents, new materials used in baking 
utensils, and new sources of heat all raise questions 
which require additional study. How long this 
will continue will depend largely on the inroads 
made by bakery cakes and prepared mixes. As 
long as “improved” ingredients are placed on the 
market to be used by the homemaker, there is a 
question as to whether modification in methods is 
indicated or not. 

Fats 

One of the earliest published reports of foods 

research was concerned with the smoking tem- 


perature of fats. As fats have been modified by 
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hydrogenation, by the addition of emulsifiers, by 
the blending of selected portions of natural fats, 
and by manipulation of the structure of the mole- 
cule, interest has continued as to the effect on 
smoking point, on the emulsifying and shortening 
properties, and perhaps on the flavor. Hence, we 
find that the food researcher early studied the use 
of lard in cakes and pastries; then she compared 
lards with “lard substitutes”; and today she con- 
tinues to study the quality of products containing 
fat as they may be influenced by the nature of 
the fat used and the method of combining the in- 
gredients. 


Vegetables 

The palatability of cooked vegetables was the 
subject of early food research. Color, odor, taste, 
and texture were considered of prime importance 
if the vegetable was to be eaten and enjoyed. Nu- 
trition workers might be interested primarily in 
retention of minerals and vitamins, but those who 
liked good food tended to put this second in im- 
portance. Today, the two have become somewhat 
reconciled, and the interest is in quality from the 
standpoint of both eating and nutrition. 

Co-operative work on vegetables, between de- 
partments within an institution and between insti- 
tutions, attained a place of importance in the early 
1940's. Prior to that time, yield was considered 
important to the producer, but little seems to have 
been done to show the relationship of variety and 
maturity at harvesting to the eating quality of the 
vegetable. Regional co-operative studies on the 
conservation of the nutritive value of foods were 
initiated during World War II. As a result of these 
studies we have a number of publications which 
summarize the work done on various vegetables 
such as cabbage, potatoes, or carrots. Variety was 
considered as well as the effect of different methods 
of cooking upon the retention of nutrients and upon 
palatability. In these studies, the ratio of water 
to vegetable was varied; covered and uncovered 
pans were used; utensils of different materials were 
tried; pressure saucepans were compared with 
regular saucepans; the vegetables were cooked 
salted and unsalted; and the effects of standing and 
of reheating were studied. The home economist 
has also made a contribution to the study of 
potatoes. “Why do they darken when cooked?” 
“What is the relationship of specific gravity to 
mealiness?” “What are some chemical properties 
important in the making of potato chips?” But 
she has not been alone in her work with potatoes. 
A major food crop always attracts the interest of 
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workers in the other areas also. Co-operative work 
on vegetables was also stimulated by the sudden 
popularity of frozen vegetables in the early forties. 
The home economist has made valuable contri- 
butions along this line especially as regards proc- 
essing and preparation in the home. 


Summary 

Today home economists are continuing in foods 
research along various lines. For the most part, the 
work could be categorized under one or more of 
the nine major areas mentioned earlier. 

A quick survey of published research during the 
past two or three years indicates that studies are 
concerned with the composition of foods, as afected 
by production and processing; with the effect of 
treatment upon the functional properties of food 
materials; with various phases of preservation of 
food in the home, especially in connection with 
freezing; with methods of preparing food in the 
home with emphasis upon either improved quality 
or saving of time and energy; with the results of 
commercial food processing as indicated by the 
quality of mixes, the performance of new shorten- 
ing agents; with the influence of such factors as 


Survey of Day Care Activities 


soil, climate, or ration upon the quality of foods; 
with the effect of storage and shipping practices 
upon the quality of fresh foods; with the focd likes 
and dislikes of various population groups; and with 
methods of evaluating food quality—physically, 
chemically, and organoleptically. 

Thus home economists have contributed largely 
in the area of food research, but there is still much 
to do. Looking back 50 years we see a bare be- 
ginning, or perhaps not even a beginning. Twenty- 
five years later, the problem was well in hand and 
real progress was being made. To look 25 cr 50 
years in the future invites one to use her imagina- 
tion—where is foods research taking us? What will 
be the outcome? Will food preparation continue 
an activity of the homemaker, or will her activities 
be reduced to heating and serving only? 
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A questionnaire survey to measure the interest and activity of national 
voluntary and public organizations in stimulating community development of 
day care services is now being conducted by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Women’s Bureau, 


Department of Labor. 


The joint survey announced by the two federal bureaus on May 6 seeks 
information on day care services for children under 12 for whom the need for 
day care is most acute. Organizations thus far responding to the study have 
included social, civic, religious, professional, business, and welfare groups. 

The survey, undertaken at the request of several national organizations, 
is designed to fill a long-felt need for information on day care activities 
throughout the country. It is anticipated that stimulation of community 
interest and activity will be one of the direct results of the survey. 

Bureau of the Census statistics for March 1958 show that of the 22,000,000 
women in the labor force at that time, 2,847,000 had children under 6 years 
of age, while another 4,647,000 had school age children only, from 6 to 17. 

Labor force participation of wives between 20 and 44 years of age was 
highest among those whose husbands earned between $2,000 and $5,000 a 
year. Better than one-third of these wives were workers. Regardless of family 
income, however, if there were small children in the home, the mother was 
much less likely to be employed. The proportion of working wives with 
children under age 6 showed a steady and sometimes sharp reduction with 
increasing income on the part of the husband; those with children 6 to 17 


only declined markedly above the $3,000 income level. 
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HE concept “evaluation” is somewhat like a 

large, fully inflated balloon. You take a 
“pinch hold,” and the illusive thing slips away. 
You try a two-hand grasp, and the net result is a 
larger entity than you can handle. However, we 
can find some holds that help us to use evaluation 
effectively in teaching. 

The importance of evaluation in teaching and 
learning warrants the skill, appreciation, and pa- 
tience of the artisan combined with the under- 
standing of the scholar. It demands of the teacher 
clear, sharp thinking far ahead of the day grades 
are to be recorded. 

Evaluation starts the day objectives for the 
course are set up. In other words, when desired 
outcomes are determined. This first step presents 
few problems unless we are given to such broad 
general statements that we have difficulty pinpoint- 
ing specific goals. If this is our trouble, just think 
how hard we are making teaching for ourselves 
and learning for our students. 

Step two in the evaluation process is to classify 
the objectives as to the type of learning expected 
to take place. Now let's take a second look at 
what is meant by “classifying the objectives”! This 
is an adaptation of the classification in Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives, by Benjamin S. Bloom 
et 


A. Knowledge 


There is little doubt that knowledge is in the 
first class. Because of the simplicity of teaching 
and evaluating knowledge, it is frequently empha- 
sized out of all proportion to its value to the learner 
as an individual or in his professional capacity. 
Acquiring knowledge for the sake of knowing 
assumes a prediction that the student is able to 
apply that knowledge sometime in the future. 
Numerous studies indicate that the prediction 
has a low level of confidence. We are all aware of 
the greater retention and wider applicability of 
facts and information when they are learned as 
relationships rather than as isolated facts. 

To check on students’ acquisition of facts is 
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recognized as an easier process than to appraise 
their ability to apply knowledge. We may all be 
guilty of taking the easier path at times. What 
does this do to the way students study for a test? 
We are in a trap if we stop here. We may as well 
face it. Our students take the cue for what is im- 
portant in a course from the method we use to 
evaluate their learning. Our emphasis on tests is 
the most potent. It is reinforced by the grade. To 
students, the future is a long way ahead. Many im- 
mediacies are more important. Lest I leave the 
impression that there is really no good inherent in 
emphasis on knowledge, we should advance our 
thinking, keeping in mind that the selection of the 
type of behavior to be tested will be our safe- 
guard. 

In considering the classification knowledge, we 
are speaking of the recall or recognition of specifics, 
of terminology, of methods and processes, criteria, 
theories, principles, and generalizations. In the 
order of listing you will recognize a progression of 


difficulty. 
B. Intellectual Skills and Abilities 


The second major classification is intellectual 
skills and abilities. Objectives which emphasize the 
mental processes of organizing and reorganizing 
material to achieve a particular purpose, specifically 
are: 

1. Comprehension, which represents the lowest form 
of understanding, implies that the student knows 
what is being communicated without necessarily 
relating it to other material or seeing its fullest 
implication. Are we prone to emphasize this 
level? It is comforting to know that compre- 
hension took place. But are we satisfied to stop? 

. Application refers to the use of abstractions in 
particular situations. These may be general or 
technical principles, ideas; methods, theories, 


which must be remembered and applied. 
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3. Analysis relates to the breakdown of a process, 
a relationship, or a method into its component 
parts. Each part or step is viewed from the whole 
process. 

4, Synthesis is the reverse of analysis. The parts, 
elements, or steps are assembled into a new pat- 
tern, principle, or structure. Synthesis demands 
cause and effect analysis plus creativity. It gives 
evidence of greater ability than analysis which 
begins with the whole and identifies or isolates 
the elements. 

5. Evaluation is the fifth level of understanding and 
is identified by both quantitative and qualitative 
judgments about the extent to which methods and 
materials satisfy criteria. Here we may obtain 
evidence of the student's knowledge of the cri- 
teria and his ability to evaluate a process, a 
product, or an idea in terms of the criteria, or we 
may be focusing attention on the evaluative be- 
havior only and therefore would give the criteria 
from which to work. 


C. Attitudes 

Those objectives focused primarily on values, 
esthetic taste, and appreciations may be classified 
as affective or attitudinal. In the realm of evalua- 
tion, it is most difficult to observe and appraise 
behavior toward attitudinal objectives due partly to 
the inadequacy of instruments and partly because 
we question who has the right to establish judg- 
ment. Although much thinking has been done on 
attitudinal scales, this is a fresh and fertile field 
for study and research. 
The grid on this page is an example of the way 


Grid for a Short-Answer Test for Unit in Meal Management 


the distribution of emphasis in an evaluative device 

may be diagrammed. 

1. We will assume that the objectives fcr the unit 
or course are all listed in clear terms. 

2. Each objective has been classified as to: knowl- 
edge, understandings, and attitudes. On the 
grid—which, by the way, is determined by the 
emphasis the teacher hopes to achieve and is 
prepared before a device is developed—we see 
that 30 per cent of the items or weight will deal 
with knowledge of facts, actually 55 per cent 
on understanding ability to apply principles and 
understanding concepts. 

Note that Understanding Concepts is placed on 
a level of intellectual ability rather than knowledge 
of facts. In effect, we are saying, “knowledge will 
be applied not checked for the sake of the fact.” 
The crude and well-worn example of the child who 
wrote on the board, “Miss Amy, I have wrote ‘I 
have written’ one hundred times and now I have 
went home,” is an example of ineffective emphasis. 
Our examples are not so glaring, and we may miss 
the signposts. 

From experience in teacher education, it would 
seem that this second step is the one most apt to be 
skipped in favor of the more apparent urgent need 
to “get that test ready.” When teachers realize, 
however, how much lubricant this step supplies to 
the wheels of intense mental creativity in develop- 
ing a device or even selecting items from the file, 
they begin to appreciate the value of self-discipline 
en this point. 

The third step in the evaluation process is the 
statement of the objective as a behavior—the action 


PERCENTAGE OF [TEMS WHICH TEST EACH OBJECTIVE 


no 
Areas Covered of Facts 


Nutrition and menu planning 25%. . 5 


Ability to | Understanding Esthetic Per Cent of Items 


Apply Principles | Concepts Taste Inclu 


(45%) | (10%) (15%) 


per cent 


| 15 0 5 25 


Selection and purchase of food 15% 5 


3 0 5 15 


Time management 25G . 5 


15 5 | 0 25 


Principles of cookery 20%. . 10 


5 | 5 0 20 


Serving of meals 5%. . 


Care and storage of food 10% 


Total. .... 
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aL 

4 
ded 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
| 
0 0 5 5 | 
5 5 | 0 0 10 
| 30 | 45 | 10 15 | 100 
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which is expected to give evidence of learning. 
Action words: select, analyze, question, interpret, 
discriminate, describe, recognize, recall, understand 
—introduce these statements and focus the teacher's 
attention on the desired ultimate outcome of learn- 
ing. 

The relationship of these behavior statements to 
the classification becomes evident. If these steps 
seem oversimplified, please attach the reason to 
my regular professional role as a teacher in methods 
of teaching home economics and my firm conviction 
that increased understanding of evaluation is an 
integral part of effective teaching at any level. 

An example from a college course in family rela- 
tionships may serve to illustrate the three steps 
discussed to this point. 

Objective: To understand yourself in relation to your own 
family or “family of orientation.” 
Classification: Analysis 
Behaviors: 1. Presents an autobiographical sketch of own 
family in which roles and relationships are 
analyzed 
2. Interprets incidents from childhood in terms 
of sociological and psychological orientation 
3. Chooses significant illustrations of parent-child 
and sibling relationships and analyzes them 
objectively 

The statement of behaviors immediately suggests 
the situation in which the teacher would observe 
the learner. Action is seen as almost immediate. 
There are some advantages in identifying this close 
relationship between the behavior and the situation 
in which the behavior will be observed. 

The fourth step, then, is “where-and-under- 
what-conditions” and is an important link in the 
evaluation sequence. The illustration in the area 
of family relationships may be carried further. 

The teacher would make the assignment of the 
autobiographical sketch, possibly with a series of 
guide questions or an outline. The statement of 
behaviors keeps the teacher’s thinking sharp and 
automatically provides the base for the key for 
objective appraisal of the evidence presented. 

The selectivity of the specific test situation in 
terms of the type of objective and the statement 
of behavior gives the teacher a first-rate franchise 
to a closed circuit for upgrading teaching and 
evaluation. That franchise results from our own 
application of our own resources. This an outside 
agency cannot do for us no matter how standard 
its standardized tests are. 

Finally, after the exciting and challenging process 
of thinking through these four steps, the teacher 
is ready to think about the kind of devices that will 
(we hope) provide the evidence of learning. By 
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most of the readers of this page there is full recog- 
nition that a test is only one type, and not even the 
most important type, of evaluation instrument used 
in the teaching-learning process. For purposes of 
this paper, however, tests are the only type of de- 
vice illustrated, and validity will be the only 
characteristic discussed. 


Validity 


Regardless of the time and place in the learning 
sequence evaluation is used, validity of the instru- 
ment is its most important characteristic. Validity 
is the degree to which an instrument measures 
what it claims to measure—validity has a highly 
specific relationship to objectives. For example, 
one of the objectives for a course in family finance 
was stated thus: “To stimulate interest in personal 
and family financial planning.” The final examina- 
tion dealt entirely with national income figures and 
average levels of indebtedness. This test lacked 
validity because its items did not relate to what 
the course purportedly taught. 

A professor who enjoys the trick of providing 
interference during the testing hour—walking 
around, squeaking a chair, talking, is really testing 
the distraction tolerance of his class which is 
definitely an individual index only remotely related 
to learning. 

A second look at the grid will show us that the 
teacher intended to spread the weight among her 
objectives in two ways—the subject coverage and 
the qualities of learning. She has a check against 
the tendency to use all the factual items on nutri- 
tion. A grid prepared at the planning stage of a 
course has an added advantage of helping the 
teacher balance the time spent as well as the 
quality of learning desired. These percentages 
could refer to time as well as weight on the final 
examination. 

Another important influence on validity is objec- 
tivity of test items. We have matured beyond the 
growing pain stage in our knowledge of evaluation 
when we felt that the more objective the items the 
better the device. Lest the pendulum swing too far 
in the other direction, we must realize fully that 
if the key is so flexible that we accept one answer 
as correct late at night and as incorrect in those 
papers checked early in the day, validity evaporates 
like the morning dew. Even an essay item can be 
keyed with a high degree of consistency if we pre- 
pare the key before the test is graded. 

In considering another problem of validity we 
are forced to recognize the limitation of the paper- 
pencil instruments. Could a written pretest in 
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household equipment provide evidence of student 
ability to use an ironer efficiently? Manipulative 
skills cannot often be observed in a situation far 
afield from equipment. A device, then, for record- 
ing evidence observed in the real or reasonably 
similar situations is an essential element to the 
validity or dependability of the results. 

This would seem to be an appropriate place to 
inject an idea for identifying varying abilities 
among students. What makes a test hard or easy— 
the obscurity of fine details or the demand placed 
on the student to stretch his thought processes? 
How do we place challenge in home economics 
courses at the secondary and college levels if it is 
not by confronting students with situations that 
require analysis of facts and conditions and expect- 
ing them to come forth with top-level creative 
thinking and judgment? Is it not by selecting test 
items requiring a variety of quality of thinking— 
comprehension, application, analysis, judgment— 
for an examination that we can distinguish the 
excellent, superior, and average students? Thus we 
add discriminating as another characteristic of the 
valid instrument. 

Since validity is recognized as the most important 
characteristic of a test, we might well review the 
four identifying qualities of a valid device: 

1, Compatibility with goals or purposes 

2. Sufficiently objective to minimize personal 
opinion of the grader 

3. Specific to the situation 

4. Discriminating so that the abilities of students 
in the class may be fairly identified 

Acknowledgment should be made that the pres- 
ent discussion represents only a small segment of 
evaluation in theory and practice. The teacher 
who is challenged to grow in her ability to use 
evaluation as an effective part of teaching and 
learning will go two steps further than the “resting 
stage” of developing an instrument. She will ap- 
praise the results. This step goes beyond assigning 
the grades. She looks at the items missed by many 
and missed by few. Were they missed consistently 
by good students or those below average? Were 
the statements ambiguous? She considers her 
teaching methods, her laboratory experiences, and 
analyzes where her teaching may have fallen short 
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of its goal. She assumes part of the responsibility 
for misconceptions, faulty relationships, and “fuzzy” 
thinking. Teacher and learner both are involved 
in the learning process. 

She realizes, too, that she is an opener of doors 
for her students and is happy to hear a comment 
like, “I learned a lot in your course, but I have gone 
so much further since because you taught me where 
to look, how to analyze, and the value of applying 
criteria to new knowledge.” This statement is a 
part of true evaluation even though it may come 
forth as a free response and some years later than 
the course. 

The teacher of home economics subjects in high 
schools and colleges is a busy person. She has 
many demands on her time. My justification for 
the extra demands of a systematic program of 
evaluation as an integral part of teaching is taken 
from reports of workshops and conferences, from 
interviews, and conversation with teachers. They 
express their earnest interest in helping students 
become self-directive, to do critical thinking, and 
to recognize the importance of human values. They 
defend home economics as an intellectually chal- 
lenging subject against the critics of our time. | 
know of no way of identifying these characteristics, 
or the lack of them, in our teaching more sharply 
than by the evaluation system employed. The 
teacher’s own mental health and professional satis- 
faction can be enhanced if she has an answer to 
her own questions, “Did my students really achieve 
what I had hoped?” and “Am I doing a good job 
in teaching?” 

According to my interpretation we are hereby 
committing ourselves to be teachers rather than 
technicians in testing. 

On August 13, .1958, a new National Electronic 
Calibration Center was dedicated at Boulder, 
Colorado. In his ‘dedicatory address, A. V. Astin, 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, stated: “As 
the world in which we live becomes ‘governed by 
definite’ measurements, it is up to us to concentrate 
on more and more definitive ways to measure learn- 
ing, adjustment, and understanding.” 

As teachers of home economics subjects, dare 
we do less than strive for top level evaluation as the 
mainspring in our day-to-day teaching? 


If you are attending the annual meeting this year, be sure to attend the 
AHEA’s Fiftieth Anniversary luncheon on Wednesday, June 24. Remember— 


tickets must be purchased by the time the registration area closes on Tuesday. 
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Amelia Longo 


Maie Anabel Nygren 


Donna Jean Avery 


AHEA Fellowship Awards 


LGA P. BRUCHER, president of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association, has an- 
nounced that Maie Anabel Nygren and Donna 
Avery are to receive fellowships administered by 
the Association for study next year. 


Maie Anabel Nygren, the Ellen H. Richards 
fellow for next year, is a graduate assistant in the 
department of housing and interior design in the 
College of Home Economics at Oklahoma State 
University. She is a native of Nevada and received 
her BS degree at the University of Nevada and her 
MS at Oregon State College. Her professional ex- 
perience includes high school and college teaching. 
She will continue her graduate study at Oklahoma 
State University. Her proposed research problem 
is in the area of housing, specifically the housing 
images of selected high school students and the 
factors associated with these images. 

Miss Nygren received the Rose Sigler Mathew’s 
Scholarship and a Major Max C. Fleischmann 
Scholarship while at the University of Nevada. 
She also received the State Future Homemakers of 
America Honorary Degree in Nevada and has been 
president of the Nevada Vocational Association. 

The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship, named in 
honor of the Association’s first president, carries a 
stipend of $1,000 and is awarded every other year. 


Donna Jean Avery is the first recipient of the 
Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher Fellowship 
established by Good Housekeeping in memory of 


the long-time director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Miss Avery is a native of New York State 
and a graduate of Cornell University. She is pres- 
ently a high school homemaking teacher in Central 
School District No. 3, Irondequoit, New York. She 
will study at Cornell University in homemaking 
education. She is particularly interested in the 
identification of minimum goals and learnings in 
each phase of homemaking education at the sec- 
ondary school level. 

The Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher Fel- 
lowship of $2,000 is administered by the American 
Home Economics Association and is to be awarded 
annually to a home economics teacher in a secon- 
dary school for the purpose of graduate study in the 
field of home economics. 


Elsie Janis Gibbens, a part-time instructor and 
graduate student in the food and nutrition depart- 
ment at Florida State University, who was selected 
to receive the Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, died sud- 
denly in early May. The fellowship awards com- 
mittee will select another recipient for this award. 
The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship of $500 is awarded 
annually by the AHEA from a fund established in 
memory of Effie I. Raitt. 


Members of the 1958-59 AHEA committee on 
fellowship awards for the 1959-60 academic year 
were Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall, chairman, and 
Ruth D. Noer, Blanche Portwood, Margaret L. Ross, 
Katharine Roy, and Louise A. Stedman. 
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NY cooking equipment, whether it be gas or 
electric, should have the heat controlled while 
being used for research on food. 

Since the electronic range is a newcomer in the field 
of electric cooking equipment, there arises for the 
food research worker the practical question of, control 
of microwave energy. 

The worker in food research needs to know that the 
heat energy applied to the food in question is uniform 
and regular. It is therefore the purpose of this article 
to report procedures that will help make food research 
results reliable when the electronic range is the cooking 
equipment. 

Internal temperatures of food in cooking indicate 
food doneness. The microwave energy that is used in 
electronic cooking is not compatible with most tempera- 
ture indicators. With the advent of this new type of 
cooking, it became necessary to explore temperature 
measuring equipment in order to find practical ways 
of measuring degree of doneness in both the cooked 
and the cooking food. Hence an investigation and 
evaluation of a temperature measuring instrument that 
can be used in research with microwave-cooked food 
is included in the scope of this paper. 

Comparison of the heating effect of the electronic 
range and the conventional electric range has also 
evolved during pursuit of answers to other questions. 


Experimental Procedure 


An electronic range was used which had the follow- 

ing specifications: 

1. Power source: 208 to 230 volts, 60 cycles, single 
phase 

2. Voltage compensation in the electronic system which 
handles 208 to 250 volts 


‘ Journal Paper No. J3564 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 
No. 1382. 

* Acknowledgment is made to Hisako Nakayama of Iowa 
State Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station 
for devising the special instrument used in probing for the 
temperatures of the agar cylinders. 

The author also wishes to acknowledge the technical 
work done by Miss Nakayama in gathering the data and 
taking photographs used in this paper. 

Acknowledgment is made to Roy Mattson of Iowa State 
College for his assistance with the schematic diagram. 


Techniques for Electronic Cooking Research’ 


Helen J. Van Zante’ 


Dr. Van Zante is an associate professor of house- 
hold equipment at Iowa State College. She re- 
ported a study of microwave energy in cooking 
in the March Journal. 


3. Power consumption: 


3100 watts 


The design voltage was 236 volts, the same as stand- 
ard electric ranges. 

Voltage control. Preliminary work established the 
fact that the built-in voltage compensation of the elec- 
tronic range was not adequate to handle the high and 
variable voltage (often as high as 256 volts) that 
existed in the laboratory circuits. A Powerstat* was 
found to be needed equipment, and the voltage input 
was maintained at 236 volts. 

The magnetron current. The source of power in the 
electronic range is the magnetron tube. The mag- 
netron current was checked with a _ milliammeter * 
which was inserted into the circuit at the front of the 
range. The researcher must follow service manual 
directions carefully as the magnetron circuit voltage is 
of the magnitude of 5,000 volts. The magnetron cur- 
rent was maintained at a reading that was established 
by a power check. When the magnetron tube was 
new, this current was between 310 and 320 milliamps. 
As the tube seemed to weaken, a greater magnetron 
current was necessary in order to get the proper level 
of microwave energy within the oven. 

The power check. In order to establish the correct 
milliamp reading, a power check was made according 
to the service manual.® Materials used were a glass or 
polyethylene container, a liter of distilled water, and 
a mercury thermometer. The distilled water was heated 
for two minutes in the center of the bottom shelf posi- 
tion. Initial temperature was 25°C. The temperature 


* Superior Electric Co., Bristol, Conn. Type 1256; input 
115 v, 230 v, 50-60 cycle; output 0-280 v; max. output, 
7.8 KVA; max. output current 28 A. 

* Simpson Tester #260, series 3. 

® Tappan Electronic Range Service Guide. 
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rise should be 26.5°C + 1°C or —2°C for the correct 
amount of microwave energy within the oven. Some 
experimentation was done varying material and shape 
of the container, quantity of water, initial temperature 
of the water, and voltage. 

Supply circuit instruments. During operation, the 
electronic range is involved with a power factor.* 
Equipment used in the electrical supply circuit of 
these studies included a voltmeter, wattmeter, am- 
meter, and current transformer. A schematic diagram 
of the wiring is shown in chart 1. 


high voltage 
® ! 


Motor 

Circuit, (20 

wee 
Electrome Ronge 


Cuart. 1. ScHematic Wininc DiaGRAM OF AN ELEC- 
TRONIC RANGE AND NECESSARY TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Note that the electronic range has essentially three cir- 
cuits. The magnetron circuit is 4800 volts D.C. 


The heating medium. Agar was used as a medium 
for absorbing microwave energy. The concentration of 
agar was the 2.7 per cent by weight that had previ- 
ously been used by Copson." 

2.7 grams agar 
97.3 grams water 
100.0 grams total weight 


The agar was cast into cylinders of 2-, 3-, 4-, and 
6-inch dimension. Vertical height was equal to hori- 
zontal diameter of each cylinder. 

Points of temperature measurement on agar cylinders. 
Temperature measurements were made on a horizontal 
diameter (sometimes designated as d-line) through the 
center of the cylinder at %-inch intervals. (See insert 
in chart 3.) These readings were shown graphically 
in order from left to right of the cylinder. The side 
that was at the left of the observer when the cylinder 
was in the oven is at the left on the graph. 

Temperature measurements were made at X-inch 
intervals on a vertical line (sometimes designated as 
h-line) passing through the center of the cylinder. 
These were shown graphically in order from top to 
bottom of the cylinder. The base upon which the 
cylinder rested was considered the bottom. 


watts 


x 100% 


® Power factor = 


volts x amperes 

7D. A. Corson, Microwave energy in food procedures. 
L.R.E. Transactions of the Professional Group on Medical 
Electronics. Vol. PGME-4, Feb. 1956, pp. 27-35. 
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All cylinders were placed in the electronic oven 
on a china plate or a glass plate. They were placed 
in the center position of the center shelf excepting 
the 6-inch cylinder, which was placed on the center 
position of the lower shelf. 

Cooling and storage of the agar before exposure to 
microwaves. The agar cylinders were stored for 10 
hours in an electric refrigerator. A recording poten- 
tiometer was used to record storage temperature. They 
were stored on the three central shelves of the refrig- 
erator, and the temperature was measured at a point 
on the surface and at the center point of each cylinder. 

The average of the center and surface temperatures 
of each cylinder was 34°F. This was always the initial 
temperature of the agar when placed in the electronic 
range to be heated. 

Temperature measurements of water during oven 
operation. A potentiometer and several different ther- 
mocouples were used in experimenting with tem- 
perature measurements. Temperature measurement of 
various quantities of water while it was in the pres- 
ence of microwave energy was first attempted. Enamel 
painted thermocouple wires each separately encased in 
glass were used and kept separated from each other 
at distances of 3.0 to 9.5 cm. Glass-wrapped thermo- 
couples were also used. 

Temperature measurement of heated medium when 
removed from oven. Temperature recordings were 
made for water, agar, and food immediately upon re- 
moval from the electronic oven. The time of a series 
of measurements was short, being approximately two 
minutes. A tape recorder was used as a convenient 
device for shortening recording time. (Photograph 1) 

In order to accurately measure temperature of points 
at X-inch intervals along a line within agar cylinders 
or solid foods, a special instrument was devised. It was 
essentially a mounted rack and pinion with a marked 
pinion control dial. A capillary glass-encased iron and 
constantan thermojunction of number 30 wire was used. 
This device enabled the worker to quickly and accu- 
rately plunge the thermojunction into the agar or food 


1. Electronic range with tape recorder and other equip- 
ment 
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and measure temperatures at the desired points. (See 
photographs 2, 3, 4, and 5.) 


2. Use of the mounted rack and pinion to measure 
temperatures on the vertical center line (h-line) of a 
3-inch agar cylinder 


Graphs and photographs. Data were presented 


graphically and photographically. Variations of cook- 
ing time, water content, and power input were used. 


Also comparisons between the electronic and conven- 
tional range were made. 

Only the results of the electronic range versus the 
conventional range are presented graphically. 

Additional results with agar cylinders and using 
different heating times in the electronic range are pre- 
sented by means of photographs 6 and 7. 

The electronic range and the conventional electric 


range. The smaller oven of a conventional electric 


3. Mounted rack and pinicn with 4. Detail of 


glass-encased thermojunction 
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the glass-encased 
thermojunction 
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range was used for heating a 6-inch agar cylinder. The 
cylinder was placed on a heat-resistant glass dish in 
approximately the center of the oven. Two heating 
times were used, 20 minutes and 40 minutes. The 
oven temperature was 350°F. 


6. Three-inch agar cylinder heated 75 seconds at “Hi” 
speed on middle shelf of electronic range; cut when 
cooled 


7. Three-inch agar cylinder heated 118 seconds at “Hi” 
speed on the middle shelf of electronic range; cut 
when cooled 


5. Detail of the marked pinion con- 
trol dial for controlling distance 
of thermojunction plunge 
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Results and Discussion 
Voltage control. A graph showing the relationship 


of applied voltage and magnetron current is shown in 
chart 2. The solid black line of the curve represents 
the extent of the built-in voltage compensation. Design 
voltage of 236 volts was applied by means of a Variac 
or Powerstat. 
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Cuart 2. APPLIED VOLTAGE AND MAGNE- 
TRON CURRENT USED FOR THE ELECTRONIC 
RANGE RESEARCH 


When the applied voltage was adjusted below 208 
volts or above 250 volts, the magnetron current was 
reduced or increased in the same order. This affected 
the cooking power of the range. 

Fluctuating voltage apparently shortened the life of 
the power tubes in the range. It also shortened the life 
of the magnetron. As the magnetron aged, it was 
necessary to gradually raise the magnetron current ad- 
justment above the 320 ma. setting in order to have 
correct power. 

Power check. Table 1 shows power check results 
using different containers and also reducing load and 
time by one half. 

It was found that either glass or polyethylene could 
be used as a container for a power check. The con- 
tainer could be either square or round. 

Theoretically one might expect that one-half of the 
load (500 cc of water) heated one-half of the time 
(1 minute) should cause the same temperature rise 


TABLE | 


Initial temperature: 25°C 

Applied 235-236 volts 

Operating voltage: 230 volts 

Load: (a) 1,000 cc distilled water heated 2 min 
(b) 500 ce distilled water heated 1 min 


| TEMPERA- | MAGNETRON | AM- KILO- | POWER 
CONTAINER TURE RISE, CURRENT PERES WATTS | FACTOR 
Round glass (a) | 21.6 335 18.9 | 2.93 | 67.3 
(b) | 22.2 335 18.9 2.92 | 67.2 
Square polyethylene 
(Freezer quart (a) | 21.5 331 18.8 2.89 | 67.0 
container) {b) | 21.0 328 18.7 | 2.88 67.0 
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in the water. That temperature rise should be expected 
to be 24.5°C. Results show that the power absorbed 
when 500 cc of water was heated for 1 minute was 
approximately one-half of the power absorbed by 
1,000 ce of water heated for 2 minutes. 

Table 2 shows the results when a power check was 
made using varied initial water temperatures. 


TABLE 2 


Amount of distilled water: 1,000 cc 
Time of heating: 2 minutes 
Applied voltage: 235 volts 
Operating voltage: 230 volts 
Material of container: glass 
| 


INITIAL TEMPERA- | MAGNETRON KILO- | POWER 
TEMPERATURE | TURE RISE CURRENT | AMPERES | WATTS | FACTOR 
degrees C degrees C milliam peres per cent 
5.2 25.8 | 330 18.7 2.88 | 67.2 
15.0 25.5 | 333 | 18.6 2.92 68.2 
25.0 25.0 | $28 18.7 | 2.88 67.2 
34.8 23.4 | 330 18.7 2.88 | 67.2 
44.8 22.4 330 | 18.7 2.88 67.2 


Results show that the temperature rise gradually 
decreases as initial temperature of water is raised. 

Table 3 shows the variation of applied voltage with- 
in the limits of built-in voltage compensation. 


TABLE 3 


Amount of distilled water: 1,000 cc 
Time of heating: 2 minutes 
Material of container: glass 

Initial temperature: 25°C 


VOLTAGE | VOLTAGE | TEMPERA- | MAGNETRON KILO- | POWES 
APPLIED | OPERATING TURE RISE) CURRENT AMPERES | WATTS | FACTOR 
volts volts degrees C million percent 
216.5 210 24.1 320 | 16.4 | 2.52 73.2 
226 220 24.5 | 330 17.6 2.72 70.2 
235 230 24.4 | $28 | 18.7 2.88 67.2 
245.5 240 24.2 $27 19.5 3.00 64.0 


A study of table 3 shows that temperature rise is 
not affected by voltage that varies within limits of the 
built-in voltage compensation of the range. 

Other facts revealed in the tables 1, 2, 3. Table 2 
shows an interesting study in relative constancy of 
magnetron current, amperes, kilowatts, and power factor. 

Conversely, table 3 shows an almost consistent vari- 
ation of these same factors. 

Power factor (P.F.) seemed to vary inversely with 
the impressed voltage. Table 3 shows the decrease of 
power factor with a corresponding rise of voltage ap- 
plied to the electronic range. 

The research worker needs to know the actual micro- 
wave power (cooking power) of the electronic range 
in order to keep the power applied to the food a 
constant. Furthermore, microwave power varies be- 
tween electronic ranges of different makes. Therefore, 
cooking times suggested for recipes which accompany 
the range of one manufacturer may need to be changed 
when used in the range of a different manufacturer. 
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The microwave power varies from time to time 
on the same electronic range. The condition of the 
magnetron, the magnetron current adjustment, voltage 
extremes, and power tube conditions all affect the 
actual cooking power. 

When microwave power is absorbed by a thermally 
isolated standard load such as 1,000 ce of water, the 
temperature rise as a function of time is a measure of 
power input. The average microwave power input P 
during a time interval t is given by the formula 

4.187 me, T 
= 
where m is the mass of water in grams, c, is its specific 
heat in calories per gram, T the temperature rise in 
degrees Centigrade, t time in seconds, and P is the 
power in watts. 

An estimate of microwave power or cooking power 
in the oven can also be made by means of the power 
check which is given in the electronic range service 
manual. For the range used in these experiments, the 
following simple method of calculation was used: 


Temperature rise of 1,000 cc 


Cooking power in the oven = 
of water in 2 min. 34.5° 


or 


Watts absorbed by 1,000 cc water = Number degrees Centi- 
grade temp. rise x 34.5 


Hence a temperature rise of 26.5°C x 34.5 = 914.3 watts ab- 
sorbed by 1,000 


cc water 


Actual microwave power or cooking power has not 
been calculated in tables 1, 2, 3. It can be seen that 
temperature rise of a specific quantity of water within 
a stated time can be the worker’s check on the range. 

The use of agar as a heating medium. Agar lends 
itself well to basic studies on electronic range per- 
formance. A concentration of 2.7 per cent by weight 
was an approximate optimum. Heating periods for 
this concentration of agar are short compared with 
heating periods of foods. However, the heat pattern 
within the agar cylinder as shown by temperature rise 
may be considered similar to what would happen to 
foods of the same size and shape undergoing a longer 
cooking period. 

Agar has the same consistency chemically and physi- 
cally throughout. Food varies in both of these fac- 
tors. Bone and fat that would be present in meat, 
as well as the water content of any food, may affect 
the cooking of food in the electronic range. The results 
obtained with agar in the electronic range can give 


* The figure 34.5 is arrived at by calculation from the 
following: 
(1) One calorie is the amount of heat required to raise one 
gram water one degree Centigrade. 
(2) Heat in calories = 0.24 < watts < seconds 
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a fairly accurate idea of the actual unobstructed heat 
penetration by the microwaves. 

Relatively hot spots due to longer heating time can 
be seen when the cooled agar cylinders are cut open 
and examined. The spots that have been subjected 
to a greater concentration of microwave energy con- 
tain melted agar. Photographs 6 and 7 show these hot 
spots that have resulted from 75 seconds and 118 sec- 
onds of exposure of 3-inch agar cylinders to “Hi” speed 
microwave energy of the electronic range. 

Temperature measurements when removed from 
oven. Speed and accuracy of temperature recordings 
in agar and some food substances heated in the elec- 
tronic range were accomplished with the special rack 
and pinion mounted instrument used for probing the 
agar. The glass-encased thermojunction attached to it 
was quickly plunged into the agar immediately upon 
removal from the oven. Also the tape recorder made 
it possible to audibly read temperatures that could be 
used subsequently for scriptural records. This tech- 
nique saved time and consequently change due to 
heat loss after removal from the oven. 

Evaluation of the use of the thermocouple for tem- 
perature measurement. Several possibilities of tempera- 
ture measurement were considered. The use of the 
thermojunction immediately upon withdrawal of the 
agar or food from the electronic range proved practical. 
It was found necessary to withdraw the food from the 
influence of microwave energy before recording tem- 
peratures with the thermojunction. The data presented 
in table 4 show the inaccurate and fluctuating tempera- 
ture readings of water just before and immediately 
after turning off the microwave energy. 

Comparative heating effect of the electronic range 
and the conventional electric range. Temperatures 
measured at %-inch intervals on the vertical center line 
(h-line) of 6-inch agar cylinders heated in the con- 
ventional electric oven and the electronic oven may 
be seen in chart 3. Similarly comparisons are shown 
for 3-inch agar cylinders in chart 4. This chart also 
includes “Hi” and “Lo” speed data for the electronic 
range. Temperature measurements on the transverse 
center diameters of cylinders (d-line) are shown. 

In the electronic range, temperatures on the h-line 
tend to form a pattern that is wave-like and which 
has the appearance of the letter M. The d-line tem- 
peratures take the form of a rather flattened letter W. 
This was typical throughout the studies made in elec- 
tronic heating of the agar. 

There are higher temperatures at points on the 
h-line that are in proximity to or in contact with the 
plate on which the agar cylinder rested. This would 
be where the most melting occurred in the agar cyl- 
inder. Here possibly there was microwave reflection 
by the plate back into the heating medium. Also the 
plate probably received heat from the heating agar by 
conduction, stored it briefly, and then the heat was 
conducted back to the agar. 

A study of the graphical data of chart 3 and espe- 
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cially chart 4 indicates more uneven heating in the 
microwave heated agar as compared with the agar 
heated in the conventional electric oven. 

Photographs 6, 7, and 8 show cooled agar cylinders 
cut crosswise. Holes and hollow spaces indicate where 
the temperature reached a point high enough to melt 
the agar. Note in photograph 8 that, although this 
cylinder was in the conventional oven a total of 40 
minutes by consecutive 20-minute intervals, it was not 
pitted, whereas the cylinders heated between 1 and 2 
minutes in the electronic range show clearly spots of 
high internal temperatures. In all of these photo- 
graphs, the side which rested on the plate was the 8. Three-inch agar cylinder heated (20 + 20) min. at 
down side. All electronically heated cylinders con- 300°F in conventional electric range; cylinder cut 
sistently showed definite heat patterns. when cooled 


TABLE 4 


Inaccurate and fluctuating temperature reading of water just before and immediately after turning off the microwave energy 
in the electronic range 


THERMOJUNCTION WATER TEMPERATURE READING 


NuM- | HEATING NEEDLE ‘ 
BER Distance | Height in TIME DEFLECTION* | Microwaves) Microwaves) Fluctuation 
Kind Separated | Position in Water | Volume | Container “On’" of Needle} 

cubic 
centimeters centimeters centimeters minutes degrees F degrees F 
1 Enamel painted 9.5 | Near center, 1,000 | 83 | 1 -1 217.8 | 210.3 | Steady 
with glass tube | closer to one 
wall side 
12 —0.5 219.5 208.5 | Steady going 
up 4°F 


2 500 4.35 10 —0.5 221.6 209 .6 Fluctuate 
lto 1.5 


fluctuation 


1,000 8.3 lz 0 221.4 213.4 
225.1 212.5 | Steady going 
up 1.5°F 
5 3.0 Center of the | 222.9 213.0 | Steady going 
up 1.5°F 


Large fluctu- 
ation 1 to 3 


Less fluctua- 
tion than No. 
6. Steady 
going up 4°F 


8  Glass-wrapped 0 1,000 8.3 12 0 218.3 212.0 | Steady going 
No. 1 up 2.5°F 


250 24 7 -4 223.1 212 Steady going 
1.5 up 2.0°F 
fluctuation 


* Needle deflection of potentiometer when electronic range was first turned on and microwave energy was applied 
+ Point of hesitation of potentiometer indicating needle 


t Fhuctuation of potentiometer indicator needle during operation 
Remarks: Distilled water was used. “Hi” energy setting of electronic range was used. Diameter of beaker: 51, 12.7 cm. 
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3 - 4 ie 250 2.4 7 —2.5 227 .2 214.2 
+ 
3 
“ “ “ 0 224.3 213.5 
6 “ 250 24 7 -~0.3 234.2 214.0 
| 
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Meosuring Ports 
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Temperature Rise (Degrees Fahrenheit) 


Cuart 3 (above left). Temperatures ALONG THE VERTICAL CENTER Live (H-Live) or 6-INCH AGAR CYLINDERS 
HEATED IN THE CONVENTIONAL ELECTRIC OVEN AND IN THE ELECTRONIC OVEN 


Cuart 4 (above right). Comparison or Exectronic “Hi” anp “Lo” SpeED CookING wiTH CONVENTIONAL 
ELectric OvEN 


Temperatures measured on both vertical center line (h-line) and horizontal center diameter (d-line) of 3-inch 
agar cylinders 


Summary 


A study was undertaken to guide those who use the 
electronic range in food research. This paper shows: 
1. Voltage supply should be controlled, and it is ad- 

visable to operate the electronic range on design 

voltage. 

. A schematic wiring diagram is included to aid those 
who wish to set up other instruments in the range 
electric supply circuit. Also, the introduction of the 
milliammeter into the magnetron circuit is discussed. 

3. The power check is important in order to adjust 
the actual cooking power of the electronic range. 

. Temperature measuring techniques are evaluated 


6. 


with the recommendation that thermocouples and 
the potentiometer be used for recording tempera- 
ture immediately after removal from the influence 
of microwave energy. 


. Agar of 2.7 per cent concentration by weight can 


be successfully used as a study medium for absorp- 
tion of microwave energy. 

Agar cylinders heated a very short time in the elec- 
tronic range were much more unevenly heated 
internally than were agar cylinders heated in the 
conventional electric range for a much longer pe- 
riod of time. This basic idea is applicable to foods 
that might be cooked in the electronic oven. 
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Science Requirements in Home Economics 


HE question of the kind and amount of 
science to be included in the college prepara- 


tion of home economists has been discussed on 


many occasions. Administrators and faculties in 
schools and colleges of home economics have 
struggled with the problem as they endeavored to 
set up requirements for sound curricula; related 
professional groups have given thought to it; and 
many generations of students have expressed opin- 
ions about it both during their college days and 
also later, set within greater perspective, as they 


have become alumnae. 


Science, Our Heritage 

Physical and biological science is a part of the 
heritage of home economics. The people who 
assembled at the Lake Placid conferences were, 
in many cases, individuals who had taken their 
primary training in science. They envisioned in 
the development of a new type of education for 
women the application of scientific principles to 
homemaking. It was no mere accident that in the 
early home economics curricula, the requirements 
for the natural sciences were liberal. The pioneers 
in the home economics movement likewise recog- 
nized the contributions which art, social science, 
and the humanities could make in the training for 
homemaking, and these branches of learning were 
included in the curricula from the beginning. In 
no area, however, did they attest to their belief 
in the value of a particular discipline more than in 
science, as expressed by the number and variety 
of courses included in their proposed plans. 

The fact that science has long been a part of the 
academic requirement for home economics training 
does not necessarily justify its continuance. It 
might be noted in passing, however, that many 
highly successful home economists have been 
trained under such plans. 

What then is the situation today? Is there justi- 
fication for a physical and biological science re- 
quirement within the home economics curriculum? 
There is probably no single or easy answer to these 


Dorothy Hussemann Strong 


Dr. Strong is chairman of the department of foods 
and nutrition of the School of Home Economics, 
College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


questions. In most institutions today, some natural 
science requirement remains. Frequently included 
are one or more of the following: chemistry (in- 
organic, organic, biochemistry or physiological), 
physics, biology or bacteriology, and physiology. 


Our Technological Age 


The reasons for the continuing place of biological 
and physical science in courses of study for home 
economists seem to be numerous and well founded. 
One consideration is that of making the best pos- 
sible use of the time spent in formal education. 
This is an age of rapid and amazing technical 
developments. Many of these developments rest on 
principles derived from one or more of the natural 
sciences. Thus in our current culture, science has 
a large and important place. Understanding the 
world in which we live is a desirable goal, because 
it leads to a better adjusted and more poised life. 

The years in school are the best time to acquire 
the scientific knowledge needed to cope with 
present-day conditions. True, it is possible for an 
individual to read books, both semipopular and 
technical, and to acquire some knowledge of any 
given science. Comprehension of the orderliness 
and precision, the relationships which exist, and 
the interplay of action and reaction in science, how- 
ever, is best gained under expert guidance and with 
access to laboratory experimentation. Other phases 
of knowledge would be more easily acquired out- 
side the formal classroom or at a later time, if a 
choice must be made. Scientific learning, then—so 
necessary to our present-day living—is a wise use 
of the time given to formal education. The amount 
of time spent in school in any lifetime is small and 
therefore very precious. It should be put to the 
best possible use, and in our present culture it 
would seem that the study of natural science is a 
most obvious necessity. 
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General Education Value 

Implied in the above statement concerning the 
wise use of time allotted to education is the accept- 
ance of the general education value of biological 
and physical science. From this area of learning 
come understanding and interpretation of all sorts 
of natural phenomena. For example, physics ex- 
plains the nature of lightning, chemistry the quali- 
ties of a metal, biochemistry the activity of a 
hormone, such as thyroxin or insulin, physiology 
the normal and abnormal functioning of the heart, 
and bacteriology the mode of transmission of many 
human diseases. Such understanding is valuable 
to any individual; but it is especially so to young 
women, who, as mothers of children, will be in a 
position to respond to, stimulate, and encourage 
new and probing minds. 

Another general education value is the develop- 
ment of powers of observation and reasoning 
through the physical and biological sciences. Prob- 
ably no other discipline offers a better opportunity 
to examine a hypothesis by the experimental meth- 
od and then to reason from the previously known 
to the probable explanation for the results obtained. 

A third concept to be gained from the study of 
natural science is that of objectivity and integrity. 
The true scientist must approach a problem com- 
pletely without bias; he must accept and report his 
findings with complete honesty; finally, he must 
chart his course of action after the facts are estab- 
lished. To develop this philosophy is to acquire 
an attitude which can well be applied in many 
phases of life. 


Professional Preparation 


Thus far nothing has been said concerning the 
place of physical and natural science in the training 
offered by home economics for certain professions. 
The relationships here are quite obvious. For ex- 
ample, the student planning a career in textiles 
would find it impossible to understand present-day 
synthetic fibers, finishes for fibers, and dyes without 
a good grounding in organic chemistry. 

Students interested in household equipment must 
comprehend the principles of mechanics and elec- 
tricity as taught in physics. 

The therapeutic dietitian will need all of the 
physiology and biochemistry she can include in 
her course of study to help her interpret her world. 

The student of child development or family rela- 
tionships profits by a knowledge of the biological 
basis for heredity or the study of endocrinology. 

The secondary school teacher, like the mother of 
children, requires a breadth of scientific background 
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Marian Sokol, graduate student in the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin, prepares 
thermal death time tubes in the laboratory as part of 
work for her master’s thesis in experimental foods. 


to assist young people to cope easily and satisfac- 
torily with today’s cultural pattern. 

Physical and natural science in home economics 
curricula can thus be defended on the grounds of 
(1) making wise use of the time spent in college, 
(2) contributing to general education, and (3) 
being essential for certain professions. There re- 
mains the mistaken feeling among students that 
science is unduly difficult. While it is doubtless 
true that some people have more aptitude in this 
area than others, it seems that a part of the prob- 
lem may lie in attitude. There is a tendency to 
accent the negative rather than the positive. One 
hears about the students who fail, not those who 
svcceed—of which there are a far larger number; 
or, great emphasis is placed on the difficulty of 
“the problems” when no real effort has been made 
to master the principles on which they are based. 

The diligent student, even with a mcdest aptitude 
for natural science, can usually achieve success. 
Those who make the effort, and who approach 
these fields without bias, have a challenging and 
fruitful experience. The personal satisfaction and 
feeling of achievement which come with mastery 
of the natural sciences at the college or university 
level constitute a fourth justification for science 
in the home economics curriculum. 
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Home Economists 
and the Housing Industry 


F. BoLpuAN 
Frederick, Maryland 


Mrs. Bolduan is a homemaker who holds a de- 
gree in home economics from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and has been both a college and 
a private-school teacher. Some of the comments 
in this article are based on her report of the 
Women's Conference on Housing to a group of 
home economists in Emmitsburg, Maryland. 


Home economists are increasingly aware of the 
need for studying family housing, in that problems 
of family relations, food and clothing allowances, as 
well as décor, often depend upon the style and cost 
of the actual house in which the family lives. With 
rental units, especially in large cities, often avail- 
able to only the well-to-do or the very poor, more 
families than ever take the big plunge into home 
ownership. 

Home builders encourage families who have out- 
grown their first purchases to trade in houses, but 
one seldom trades an emergency purchase or a 
mistake in judgment without considerable loss. It 
is still necessary to evaluate the home-building 
scene carefully, if, as teachers and consultants, 
home economists wish to guide future home buyers 
wisely. 

The 1958 Women’s Conference on Housing. In- 
terest in giving fair value for the dollar received 
was indicated by the National Association of Home 
Builders and the United Industry Committee for 
Housing in their sponsorship, in October 1958, of 
the first official industry-wide Women’s Conference 
on Housing, the purpose of which was to develop 
housing information valuable to home owners, 
builders, and industry groups. 

My attendance at that Conference is the basis 
for many of the comments in this article. 

Eighty-five delegates to the nation-wide confer- 
ence, in Washington as guests of the UIC, viewed 
displays of the latest housing materials at the 
National Housing Center and then made their 
contribution: sharing their ideas during two days 
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of fact-finding forums on subjects ranging from 
drip-dry closets to neighborhood planning. 

The organization of the business sessions was 
such that an amazing number of choices, regarding 
styles of houses, finishes, and room arrangements, 
were discussed. Appearance and prestige, economy 
or investment value, durability, usefulness, safety, 
or intangible qualities were considered as factors 
in making decisions. So that local builders might 
better satisfy their own clientele, the women were 
grouped according to geographical area. 

The results. The effectiveness of such a home- 
maker-builder conference can be observed locally 
and, through magazine reports, nationally. It will 
be interesting to note, for example, whether any 
builders in the Washington area forsake their 
split-levels, because, of the nine delegates from 
greater Washington, four preferred a one-story 
house, one, a story-and-a-half, and four, a two-story 
house. 

From the standpoint of the builders, the con- 
ference may have provided a good study in 
consumer acceptance of building materials and 
techniques. But the home economist’s interest was 
in the over-all family budget, in energy costs, and 
in satisfying emotional needs. 

The home economist’s role. If it is a responsibility 
of the building industry to determine through 
objective questionnaires what shapes, sizes, and 
colors will sell, perhaps it is a responsibility of 
home economists to indicate what shapes, sizes, 
and colors will provide an adequate background 
for family living. The professionally trained home- 
maker stands between the industry's justifiable 
desire for profit and the average homemaker's need 
for Lebensraum. She can help to interpret the two 
groups to each other. 

The home economist in homemaking learned the 
rules of home management in school. She knows 
when they are applicable in the family circle and 
when they are not. She knows when an efficient 
schedule strangles love, when a penny pinched 
exhausts a mother, and when a tight house squeezes 
out individuality and hospitality. She knows that 
stinginess in money, time, or space allotments can 
produce spiritual stinginess as well. 

Defining housing needs. The home economist’s 
first task might be to help Mrs. America define 
realistic housing needs for her family. Making a 
satisfactory home for both parents and children 
and caring for each member of the family as an 
individual is never a neat, tidy, assembly-line job. 

Newspaper women covering the conference re- 
ported clearly the message that space is more 
necessary than extravagant packaging, but do in- 
dustry representatives always understand just what 
we mean? Do the manufacturers of plumbing 
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fixtures, for example, realize that privacy for de- 
velopment of artistic abilities may be more critical 
in a six-member family than bath privacy in the 
bathroom? 

Can homemakers understand, in advance, that 
small children requiring small spaces grow into 
large children needing large spaces? That father 
needs a place to study so that his professional 
stature will advance as fast as the bills? That 
mother herself needs room to paint or sew or 
write, after the last diaper is dried and the last 
child is at school? 

A truly flexible house is one which easily and 
economically grows with the family. For example, 
a two-level house, such as the one with floor plans 
sketched here, with the lower floor either all or 
partially above grade offers two separate apart- 
ments for one family. Parents and tiny children 
can enjoy the intimacy needed by babies in the 
complete, two-bedroom upstairs flat, with the pros- 
pect of much-needed privacy for both generations 
as the children graduate to a downstairs apartment, 
finished as needed. 

Completely finishing utilities, baths, and kitchens 
on both floors in a central core when the house is 
being built leaves only the less difficult finishing 
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jobs to be done by the family, as their needs and 
finances dictate. The central core also divides sleep- 
ing from living quarters with easy access to either. 

One hopes that home economists can work with 
the building industry to plan other, similar flexible 
designs which begin as energy-saving plans for 
young families and end as hospitable space di- 
visions for parents and young adults under one 
roof. One hopes that attention can be centered on 
more livability, better separation of noisy and quiet 
areas, dirty and clean areas, and adult, in-law, and 
juvenile areas. One hopes that we can add weight 
to the voice of the occasional homemaker crying for 
less spaciousness and more space. 

Builders are able to provide safe, durable hous- 
ing units at a reasonable cost. With a little en- 
couragement from the professionally trained home- 
maker, they might also provide a more emotionally 
satisfying home. 

Following the Conference, upon receipt of my 
letter suggesting that more time should have been 
devoted to design, I received a letter from Ralph 
J. Johnson, director of the NAHB Research Insti- 
tute, stating, in part, “I would, indeed, be glad to 
have any comments or thoughts which you may 
have on an improved floor plan or any other new 
ideas or suggestions you may have and transmit 
to us.” 

The kindness and cordiality of all of the staff at 
the National Housing Center make me sure that 
this invitation from Mr. Johnson to contribute ideas 
is extended to all the interested members of the 
AHEA. He may be addressed c/o The National 
Housing Center, 1625 L Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Freshmen Interview 
“Working Wives” 


EvizaBeTH ECKHARDT MAY 
and Susan PrkE CorncoRAN 
School of Home Economics 
University of Connecticut 


The interview with a mother employed outside 
of the home is one of the most popular assignments 
in the home economics freshman orientation course 
at the University of Connecticut. This is not in- 
tended as a scientific survey but rather as a teach- 
ing device. It gives students firsthand contact with 
some of the problems discussed in the section of the 
course on “The Changing Role of Women and the 
Implications for Education.” 
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One of the most useful parts of this assignment 
is the class session on the selection of questions 
to be included at the time of the interview with 
a “working mother.” This discussion follows a con- 
siderable amount of background reading designed 
to jolt students out of the irresponsible “living 
happily ever after” approach to marriage (1). For 
example, those who are counting on being “sup- 
ported” for the rest of their lives are astonished and 
disturbed by statements such as this, from a News- 
week editorial: 

And while the woman’s place may be in the home, the 
fact is that most (60 per cent) of the working women are 
married; half of them are over 40 years old. Sixty years 
ago, half the women in the country passed their entire 
lives without ever working for pay; now nine out of ten 
American women hold jobs at some time. The average 
high-school girl today can expect to spend 25 years of her 
life at work on jobs ranging all the way from waitress to 
broker to board chairman. (2) 

Students who have preconceived ideas on the 
relationship between juvenile delinquency and the 
employment of mothers are likely to be more open- 
minded after discussing a statement on this point 
made by the chief of the Children’s Bureau and 
quoted in a Saturday Evening Post editorial: “Our 
research people tell me that no study within their 
knowledge has established a causal relationship 
between maternal employment and either juvenile 
delinquency or the maladjustment of children.” (3) 

Since the interview assignment is ordinarily given 
before Thanksgiving vacation, with a due date after 
Christmas vacation, students have ample oppor- 
tunity to find a mother and sometimes a father, too, 
who can take time to discuss the questions included 
in the questionnaire. Class discussion becomes 
almost irrepressible when reports are presented and 
is likely to run beyond class time into the dormi- 
tories and even into “good long talks” with boy 
friends. 

Values. Almost any problem ordinarily included 
in an orientation course can be included in the 
discussion of the interview reports. Take, for 
example, the question of values as they relate to 
the rearing of children. This discussion was in- 
spired by the report from one mother who said: 
“Oh, my mother takes care of the children, I have 
important work to do in my professional field!” 
Or by a provocative statement made by the 
mother who said: “We can get so many more things 
for the children when I work.” 

Graduate work. The discussion of academic plan- 
ning and graduate work or the value of specialized 
training was a natural follow-up to this report: 
“Our town is full of faculty wives with bachelor’s 
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degrees. I never would have had this University 
job if it had not been for my master’s and my 
teaching experience.” 

The changing role for men. Husbands often had 
a part in helping to fill out the questionnaire. This 
report came from one of them. “It seems only fair 
that I take over part of the housekeeping if my wife 
has a full-time job. I rather enjoy doing the market- 
ing and I catch up on the news while I wait for the 
laundry to run through on Saturday morning.” 

The point of view of another father, employed in 
a highly competitive field, was more disturbing: 
“Which is more important to the family,” he said, 
“to have my wife succeed in her profession or to 
have me succeed? When she has a job I feel that I 
simply must help with the household chores and 
take more time with the children. I can’t keep on 
doing this and still keep up with my competitors.” 

There was a distinct contrast in the report from 
another father, who made this reply: “Of course it 
takes time and money and it’s sometimes mighty 
inconvenient for all of us when my wife takes 
special courses and goes to summer school but we 
think it’s good ‘life insurance.’ I will feel a whole 
lot better when I know she can hold a good job in 
case anything ever happens to me.” 

Care of children. Discussions in child develop- 
ment lose their academic character when students 
relate them to actual reports such as this one from 
a mother who preferred to stay at home: “I had 
to take a job in self-defense. Nearly every other 
mother on our block is working and that left me 
to be the community baby sitter! Then, too, there 
was the problem of money. Our children couldn't 
understand why we couldn't have a new car and a 
television if the neighbors could afford it.” 

The desirability of finishing college and of main- 
taining vocational competence was made very real 
by the report from another mother, who said: “I 
never intended to be anything except a homemaker 
but after my husband was hurt so badly in an 
accident I simply had to find a job. Since he isn’t 
able to leave the house, he is the homemaker now. 
It’s hard for both of us.” 

The idea of “living life in chapters” was discussed 
after the report from a far-sighted middle-aged 
woman who said, “I worked for two years after we 
married but after our first baby came, my husband 
and I decided to get along on one salary until the 
children were all in high school. We have four 
children now; we think the baby-raising business is 
a full-time job while it lasts but it is by no means a 
full-time, lifetime job. Now that we have two in 
high school and two in college we need a second 
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income, so I have gone back to teaching. We plan 
housekeeping chores together and everybody helps, 
so we get along just fine.” 

The interview assignment has been used success- 
fully for five years. Each year it is a little different 
depending on the results of class discussion. Follow- 
ing are some of the question sections from the 
form used in the fall semester: 


Concerning the job itself 


1, What are the hours of work?___ 

2. Outside of travel time how many hours does the job 
require her to be away from home? Week days—______ 
Saturdays__-__—_ 

3. How much time each day is involved in travel? 
Indicate mode of travel ___ 

4. How is the job related to the courses she took while in 
high school or college? 

5. How did she maintain vocational competence during her 
child-rearing years? 

6. How long has she been working outside of her home? 


7. How long does she expect to continue?. 
8. Would she prefer to stay at home?__ 


Home management and family economics 
A. Child care 
1. What arrangements are made for care of the children 
in her absence? 
2. Does she worry about her children while she is away 
from home? 
3. What does she do when usual arrangements fail? 
4. Who takes care of the husband and children when they 
are 
5. How much time does she spend with her children? (In- 
dicate average) Week days each day. Saturdays 
B. Money management 
1.Does her money become part of the family bud- 
2.On which areas have her expenditures increased since 
she has been working outside of the home—New equip- 
ment?______ Clothes?__._... Household help?_____ 
Outside services? (Laundry Pre- 
pared foods__. Others______) 
3. Does she earn enough to show a profit after paying for 
extra help and services?____ 
4. Would she accept outside employment even though she 
did not “break even” or make a profit?__ 
C. Housekeeping procedures 
1. In what way have housekeeping duties been reorganized 
since she started working outside of the home? 
a. Which new responsibilities are assumed by the hus- 
band? 
b. Which responsibilities are now undertaken by the 
children? 
ce. Are there other helpers and which responsibilities do 
they assume? 
d. Which household responsibilities has she been able to 
delegate since she started working outside of the home? 
D. Time planning 
What changes have been made in the amount of time she 
spends in various activities since she took on an outside job? 


Hours spent per week 
Housekeeping activities 


Recreation with children 
Recreation with husband 
Community and church 


Family Relations 
Check attitudes of Children Husband Relatives Community 


Advantages and disadvantages in outside employment: 
Advantages 
Disadvantages 
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Housing Imagery 


and the Teaching of Housing 
James E. MonTGOMERY * 


Head, Department of Housing and Interior Design 
College of Home Economics 
Oklahoma State University 


It is generally agreed that stereotypes, “pictures 
in our heads,” or images, materially affect the way 
we perceive or define a situation and, therefore, 
the way we react to that situation. There can be 
little doubt that a person’s mental picture of the 
kind of house he wants, expects, and is willing to 
strive for is a potent social and psychological force 


1 The author acknowledges the assistance which the 
following members of a research methods class made to the 
research: Kathryn M. Greenwood, Wilma Henderson, 
Juanita Noel, Maie Nygren, Laura J. Russell, and Norma 
Jean Underwood. 

2 For a discussion of the nature and role of imagery see: 
K. E. Boutpinc. The Image. Ann Arbor: The University of 

Michigan Press, 1956, pp. 7-10. 

W. Lippmann. Public Opinion. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1922, pp. 79-94. 

M. Suerte and C. W. Suenir. An Outline of Social Psy- 
chology. Revised edition. New York: Harper & Bros., 
Publishers, 1956, p. 653. 

K. Younc. Social Psychology. Third edition. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Croft, Inc., 1956, p. 189. 
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to be reckoned with. It follows that the more a 
professor knows about these mental filters through 
which his information is to be screened, the greater 
are his chances of achieving a reasonable degree of 
effectiveness. 

Purpose and method. The purposes of the study 
reported here were to determine the nature of 
the housing imagery of a sample of undergraduate 
majors in home economics at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity and to identify the sources that had molded 
this imagery." The basic hypothesis explored here 
is that in view of the common exposure of students 
to housing ideas and information they will have 
highly similar housing images regardless of their 
academic class standing, their parents’ socio- 
economic status, and type of community in which 
students were reared. 

In April 1958, 428 self-administered question- 
naires were distributed to a more or less equal 
number of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors enrolled in classes in home economics at 
Oklahoma State University. Three hundred nine- 
teen usable questionnaires were returned. 

Approximately two-thirds of the students were 
from rural areas or small cities, and some two-fifths 
were from the open country or villages. Occupa- 
tionally, the heads of the girls’ families were pri- 
marily farmers, or in managerial or professional 
positions. Of the 319 students, 28 per cent were 
freshmen, 22 per cent were sophomores, 24 per cent 
were juniors, and 26 per cent were seniors. 

Profile of imagery. Eighty-six per cent of the 
students anticipated beginning housekeeping in a 
rented apartment or house. On the average 
(median) of 4.2 years after marriage, the subjects 
expected to buy or build a house of their own. 
For the most part, all of the girls wanted their 
first house to be new or relatively new. Some 
88 per cent of them wanted it to be under six 
years of age, and almost 50 per cent of them 
wanted it to be under two years of age. Archi- 
tecturally 64 per cent of the students wanted 
“midwestern” or ranch-type dwellings, 14 per cent 
traditional, 12 per cent split-level, and 8 per cent 
ultra-modern. The price range within which the 
girls expected the first house to fall was very nar- 
row, the median being $14,190. And nine out of 
ten thought the house should cost less than $20,000. 


3 The reader is cautioned not to generalize on findings 
reported here for all situations, for the details of housing 
imagery may vary sharply from one region to another. Cur- 
rently plans are under way to replicate the study on students 
in colleges of home economics and in liberal arts colleges 
in various regions of the United States. 
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Almost three-fourths of the girls stated that they 
wanted to live in the suburbs of a metropolitan 
area or of a medium-sized city. When the students 
were queried as to how they expected to acquire 
the first house of their own, responses were again 
found to be quite similar—56 per cent preferring to 
develop their own house plans and 20 per cent to 
employ an architect. 

As would probably be true of any segment of 
the population, the subjects wanted a far more 
elaborate house than they expected to obtain. In 
brief compass, 89 per cent wanted a house made 
of brick or stone; 83 per cent, one having two or 
three bedrooms; 82 per cent, one having one-and- 
a-half or two bathrooms; and 62 per cent, one 
having a two-car garage. Other desired character- 
istics included: fireplace, 74 per cent; air condition- 
ing, 72 per cent; wall-to-wall carpeting, 70 per cent; 
patio, 68 per cent; separate dining room, 47 per 
cent; a swimming pool, 28 per cent; and telephone 
in each room, 24 per cent. At the same time only 
46 per cent of the subjects expected the first home 
of their own to be built of brick or stone; 55 per 
cent expected only two bedrooms; 39 per cent ex- 
pected only one bathroom; and 60 per cent expected 
only a one-car garage. 

The above noted indexes of imagery were ex- 
amined in terms of three variables, namely, aca- 
demic class standing, place of residence of parents, 
and socioeconomic status of parents. However, 
with few exceptions, the housing images of the 
girls were highly standardized and highly sim- 
ilar. 

Source of imagery. The subjects were asked to 
indicate, by means of a checklist, the source of the 
information that had most influenced their ideas 
about housing. Accordingly 95 per cent mentioned 
houses that they had observed; 79 per cent, 
women’s magazines; 76 per cent, college housing 
courses; 66 per cent, parental houses; 37 per cent, 
travel; and 31 per cent, movies. The following, in 
descending rank order, indicate where the students 
expected to get assistance in furnishing the first 
home of their own: women’s magazines, houses they 
had seen or will see, college housing courses, 
department stores, interior decorators, mothers, 
government bulletins, and television and movies. 
Again the analysis failed to establish any appreci- 
able relationship between sources of housing ideas 
and academic class standing, parents’ socioeconomic 
status, or type of community in which the students 
were reared. 

Implications 
1. Instructors in housing need to be aware of the 
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fact that students often come to them with 
fixed ideas as to what they think their future 
housing should be and that these mental pictures 
will materially affect the learning process. 

2. Since the majority of the girls planned to start 
housekeeping in a rented apartment or house 
(usually unfurnished), it would seem highly 
desirable to give more attention to the problems 
entailed in selecting and furnishing apartments 
and less to the development of elaborate house 
plans. 

3. Students need to become more aware of the 
changing, dynamic nature of their housing needs 
and to see more clearly that these needs vary from 
person to person and from time to time. 

4. It is true that America is going suburban, and 
that the majority of the students included in this 
study expected to live in the suburbs. However, 
perhaps it would do no harm if those who teach 
housing pointed out that there are also other 
places in which to live—the open country, vil- 
lages, the suburban fringe, and the central part of 
cities. 

5. Finally, those who teach housing courses need 
to know wherein students are realistic in their 
imagery and wherein they are unrealistic. For 
example, in the study reported here, students 
were probably realistic in assuming that one day 
they will be living in relatively new, one-story 
houses in the suburbs; but they were probably 
unrealistic in assuming that they will design and 
build their own house. 


Fellowships for Dietitians 
Offered by DuBois Foundation 


Within the two-year period 1958-59 the T.V. 
DuBois Foundation, 1120 W. Front Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has made available to each of the 
nation’s state dietetic associations scholarships for 
dietetic internship. These awards in the form of 
grants-in-cash to the state dietetic associations are 
for the dual purpose of giving assistance to student 
dietitians and to stimulate recruitment into a pro- 
fession often neglected in the general roster of 
scholarship grants. 

Recipients of the scholarships are selected by the 
state dietetic associations; institutions chosen for 
internship are approved by the ADA. 

The DuBois Foundation has participated in the 
internships of nearly 100 dietitians. 


My Job and Yours 


Home Economist Serves as Tour 
Manager—a Steppingstone to an 
Educational Program 


Mamie Hardy, a home economist with a master’s 
degree in clothing and textiles, came to her present 
position with the National Cotton Council of 
America in an unusual fashion. She accepted a job 
as tour manager to the 1958 Maid of Cotton. 

In January, Jean Carter of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
chosen Maid of Cotton at Ellis Auditorium in 
Memphis, Tennessee. From then on, Miss Carter— 
and Miss Hardy as tour manager—led a very active 
life. In New York, the Maid was outfitted in an 
all-cotton wardrobe. During the next six months, 
they visited 28 cities in 22 states, 3 cities in Canada, 
Jamaica, and 5 countries in Europe. In each city, 
the Maid appeared on TV and radio and in fashion 
shows. The tour ended in Memphis in July. 

In August, Miss Hardy began organizing a home 
economics program for the Council. She is working 
with home economics educators—college and high 
school home economics teachers and Extension 
home agents. At present, the program is concen- 
trated in the southern states, but later she hopes to 
branch out to all sections of the country. 

Miss Hardy represents the Council at state and 
national home economics meetings. She also com- 
piles a periodic newsletter giving current develop- 
ments in the cotton industry of interest to the home 
economist and consumer. Among her other duties 
is the preparation of teaching materials for home 
economists. 

As preparation for this interesting career, Miss 
Hardy was a 4-H Club member for seven years 
prior to entering college. Her project work con- 
centrated on clothing. In 1946, she was one of the 
12 national winners in Clothing Achievement at the 
4-H Congress in Chicago. Coats and Clark pre- 
sented each winner with a scholarship. She received 
her BS degree at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, and for four and one-half years worked as 
assistant and home demonstration agent in three 
Alabama counties. In 1956, she began work on a 
master’s degree at Iowa State College, Ames, and 
worked on a project in children’s clothing under a 
research assistantship. 

Her work with the Maid of Cotton followed upon 
the completion of her degree. 
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C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Newborn infants before receiving any nourish- 
ment start life with blood that differs considerably 
in fatty acid content from that of their mothers at 
parturition. Evidence for this has been obtained by 
a study of 18 infants and their mothers at the 
Medical Branch of the University of Texas under 
a contract sponsored by the human nutrition re- 
search division. The work was reported at the 
April 1959 meeting of the American Institute of 
Nutrition by Hilda F. Wiese and Arild E. Hansen. 

Both cholesterol and total fatty acids in the 
blood serum of the infants at birth were relatively 
low compared with their mothers’. Percentagewise, 
the total fatty acids in the serum of newborn in- 
fants consisted of far less dienoic acid, about the 
same proportion of trienoic acid, and much more 
tetraenoic acid than was found in the serum of the 
mothers. 

The significance of the high levels for tetraenoic 
acid in the newborn is not yet clear. A possibility 
is seen that it reflects the storage of a metabolite 
essential for nutrition during the early period of 
life. 

The mothers’ diet before and after parturition 
is being evaluated in relation to the findings for 
any connection diet may have on the fatty acids 
found in the blood serum of mothers and their 
newborn infants. 


Learning how much of the amino acids of a 
protein food is nutritionally available is a complex 
problem. One pioneer study with human subjects 
has been reported in the Journal of Nutrition 
(March 1959) by Johnnie H. Watts and associates 
at the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. The human 
nutrition research division sponsored this work as 
a contract arrangement. 

Three foods—whole egg, pork muscle, and peanut 
butter—were separately added to diets otherwise 
low in protein in this attempt to measure the bio- 
logical availability of essential amino acids. Six 
male students in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at Tuskegee Institute were the subjects. 

Research to determine the amounts of individual 
amino acids utilized from a food source is compli- 
cated by the presence in the feces of by-products of 
various metabolic processes. These include protein 


from enzymes responsible for the digestion of foods, 
protein material sloughed off from intestinal walls 
during digestion, and protein and protein inter- 
mediates from microorganisms. And beyond all 
this, the rate at which different amino acids are 
released from foods is still little understood. 

Among the procedures followed in the reported 
study was microbiological assay of food and fecal 
samples for eight essential amino acids and also 
for cystine and tyrosine because these two have 
sparing effects on methionine and phenylalanine, 
respectively. 

The amino acids available from the egg and 
pork diets were found similar in average values; 
those available from the peanut butter diet aver- 
aged lower. More nitrogen was lost on the diet 
containing peanut butter than on those containing 
egg or pork due to a greater urinary as well as 
fecal excretion of nitrogen. 


Progressive use is being made of research data 
on space requirements for home activities and 
storage as an aid in house planning. A bulletin 
produced jointly by the federal-state housing spe- 
cialists employs graphic techniques to present space 
requirements at two levels of adequacy—liberal and 
limited—for work areas in southern rural homes. 

Arrangements for areas for the preparation and 
serving of meals, preserving food, washing and 
ironing, and indoor play of small children are in- 
cluded as well as detailed diagrams of individual 
storage units. Dimensions of counters and storage 
units and items for which storage was planned are 
presented in tables. A planner can select an ar- 
rangement that meets a design problem in building 
or remodeling and can know that sufficient space 
is provided to meet the needs of a majority of 
southern rural families. 

Supplementary sections giving space require- 
ments for other household activities and storage 
are in prospect. 

The technical committee which prepared this 
guide consisted of representatives from seven agri- 
cultural experiment stations: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas; and two ARS divisions: clothing and 
housing research and agricultural engineering re- 
search. 

The publication “Planning Guides for Southern 
Rural Homes, Southern Cooperative Series Bulletin 
58,” is issued for leaders in home planning. Home 
economists in the co-operating states may request 
the bulletin from the director of their state agricul- 
tural experiment station. Others may purchase 
from the director of the Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia. Price 
$1. 
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Editors Receive 
Press Kit on AHEA 


In early May, the Association’s public relations 
counsel distributed a kit of background material on 
the Association and home economics to editors of 
publications and news services. The kit is designed 
to provide material for stories, to give ready refer- 
ence about home economics, and to inspire the use 
of articles on home economics. Material was pre- 
pared by the AHEA’s public relations counsel with 
assistance from the public relations policy commit- 
tee appointed by AHEA President Olga P. Brucher 
and members of the AHEA headquarters staff. 
Photographs to accompany the kit were selected 
from an excellent collection received from the heads 
of home economics in many colleges and uni- 
versities. Several Association publications and a 
publications list also accompanied the kit. 


Special Features 
for Next Year’s Journal 


The September issue of the Journar—the next 
issue after this one—is to be the official “anniversary 
issue.” It will report the 50th Anniversary annual 
meeting and contain special features marking the 
50th Anniversary of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

The Association plans to assemble information 
on graduate opportunities in home economics for 
1960-62 during the fall, and the Journat will pub- 
lish a list of these opportunities in February. 

Again next year, the March issue of the JourNaL 
will be a research issue. Manuscripts submitted 
for consideration in the March issue should reach 
the Journa editor by October 1. 

To encourage summer study, the JournNAL again 
plans to publish a list of summer workshops and 
special courses in one of the spring issues. 


HEIB Directories 
Should Be Ordered Now 
Persons who want a copy of the 1960 Directory 


of the Home Economists in Business section of 
AHEA should place their orders now. 


Cost to AHEA members—$3 

Cost to nonmembers—$5 

Make checks payable to Home Economists in Busi- 
ness Section—AHEA. Order directories from Miss 
Elspeth Bennett, 33 Narragansett Drive, St. Louis 
24, Missouri. 


Indonesian Association 


Affiliates with AHEA 


The Indonesian Home Economics Association has 
affiliated with the American Home Economics 
Association, partly through the encouragement of 
Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, who was in Indonesia as 
a vocational educationist in homemaking with the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

Sri Mani Mardanus, executive secretary of the 
Indonesian Association, writes that members must 
be graduates of a training school for teachers in 
home economics. Activities so far have included 
close co-operation with both teachers and students 
of the training school for teachers in home eco- 
nomics and the homemaking school in Djakarta. 
Programs consist mostly of 


a. Talks by distinguished speakers such as Dr. Sulianti 
Sarosa, who spoke about “The Relationship between 
Public Health and Home Economics” ' 

b. Demonstrations, such as food demonstrations 

c. A course in nutrition to mothers, which as a result pro- 
duced a small booklet containing about 60 recipes of 
favorite dishes at home 

d. Talks on family life in different regions, so as to know 
our own country better 
The most recent program was a competition held among 

members and their friends in making play-garments for 
children aged between 4 and 6 years. The garments were 
to be so constructed that the child could put them on and 
take them off easily. The material had to be cotton and 
the design pleasing to the eye. . . . We succeeded in 
collecting 28 different garments. Presents were given to the 
designers of the most practical clothes. 


U.S. Committee for the United Nations 
Plans 1959 UN Day Observance 


At a meeting in Washington on April 8 of repre- 
sentatives of the Council of Member Organizations, 
the United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions outlined plans for the observance of UN Day 
on October 24 and urged member organizations to 
extend their activities in support of the United 
Nations throughout the year. 

The then Acting Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter told the meeting that the national organiza- 
tions can make a “contribution of inestimable value” 
to the support of the United Nations. Several rep- 
resentatives to the meeting spoke in favor of pro- 
grams that would feature some of the issues of 
foreign policy and provide educational content on 
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problems facing the United Nations as well as 
the observance-type programs. Materials for pro- 
gram planning are available from the U. S. Com- 
mittee. Request a list of publications from the 
Committee, 816 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Among the materials to be available in late sum- 
mer will be a new edition of The World's Favorite 
Recipes for which the AHEA is assisting with test- 
ing and editing recipes. 

The U.S. Committee suggests also that it will 
repeat last year’s successful “UN Day Family Meal” 
project which uses recipes from The World's 
Favorite Recipes. 

Other suggestions to local groups are that they 
encourage their local symphony orchestras to dedi- 
cate a concert on October 24 or near then to the 
United Nations and urge local radio and television 
stations and local newspapers to concentrate on 
United Nations matters during October. 


WCOTP Introduces 
International Magazine 


The World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession recently published the first 
issue of Panorama, Teaching Throughout the 
World. To be issued approximately four times a 
year in French, English, and Spanish editions, the 
new journal will give wider distribution to superior 
articles in educational journals of the national asso- 
ciations affiliated with WCOTP. 

Panorama is priced at 35 cents per copy. It is also 
available as a part of a $2 annual subscription to 
all WCOTP publications. Write to WCOTP, 1227 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bureau of the Census 


Offers Talk for Group Programs 


In April 1960, the Eighteenth Decennial Census 
of the United States will be taken in every section 
of the country. Since women, in large part, will be 
the ones asking and answering the questions, they 
will probably be interested in learning how their 
answers are used, in finding out what is entailed in 
preparing for a Census, and in previewing what 
they are to be asked. 

The Bureau of the Census has prepared an 
interesting and informative talk designed to be 
given to women’s groups. 

To obtain this material for a group—it is free— 
send your request to the Public Information Office, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
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for the “Women’s Club Kit.” With your name and 
address, please give the name of your group and 
the approximate number of persons who will prob- 
ably hear the talk. 


Home Economists Attend Workshop 
on Air Conditioning and 
Home Management 


Some 45 home economists—most of them college 
teachers of housing and household equipment— 
attended a two-day workshop as guests of the Car- 
rier Corporation in Syracuse, New York, April 16 
to 18. The conference was planned with the long- 
range goal of broadening the understanding of the 
women of America in the fundamentals of air con- 
ditioning. Corporation executives, engineers, and 
research directors presented educational material 
on the principles of heat transfer as applied in 
residential air conditioning, and the home econo- 
mists visited research and testing laboratories. The 
home economists, in turn, described the kind and 
the level of information that would be most valu- 
able for teaching purposes. A part of the program 
was a report of the ways families in air-conditioned 
houses find their living patterns affected by air 
conditioning. Other reports touched on architec- 
tural design as affected by the use of air condition- 
ing, as well as on the principles and operation of 


heat pumps. 


National Foundation Promotes 
Polio Vaccination, Health Scholarships 


Although the polio season is near, 98 million 
Americans still have not had a single shot of Salk 
vaccine, according to the National Foundation. 
Warning that polio may once again seriously men- 
ace the nation’s health if action is not taken, the 
Foundation is urging all communities to organize 
community-wide vaccination programs. 

The Foundation, supported by the March of 
Dimes, is offering annual health scholarships to 
help provide four years of college or university 
education in career preparation for five of the key 
professions: nursing, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, medicine, and medical social work. More 
than 500 awards are to be made for the 1959-60 
academic year and following years. Applications 
for 1959-60 closed on May 1, but students interested 
in future years can obtain information and applica- 
tion blanks from the National Foundation, 800 
Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or from local 
chapters of the Foundation. 
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Advisory Committee Considers 
Local Health Departments 


A. JUNE BRICKER 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York City 


Miss Bricker represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the meeting reported. 


The National Advisory Committee on Local 
Health Departments of the National Health Coun- 
cil held its annual meeting and working conference 
in Chicago on March 16. The questions considered 
were: 

1. What are we aiming for in community health 
services? 

2. How and under what circumstances do we work 
with others to attain our aims? 

3. How and when do we work with others to attain 
their aims? 

The committee is made up of representatives of 
some 70 national civic, service, professional, and 
voluntary health agencies. Its purpose is to en- 
courage the influence of these national agencies 
and their local affiliates in developing throughout 
the country understanding and support of the serv- 
ices and responsibilities of official community 
health services. 


Educational Television 
Considers “Forecast 
for the Future” 


Mary HawkIns 
Editor of Publications, AHEA 


Mrs. Hawkins is the AHEA’s representative to the 
National Educational Television and Radio Center. 


The National Educational Television and Radio 
Center presented a conference on educational tele- 
vision in Washington, D. C., on April 2. 

John F. White, president of the Center, set the 
theme of the conference when he said that educa- 
tional television and stations devoted to its trans- 
mission are no longer a dream. The question is 
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no longer, “Can educational television exist?” The 
only question which remains is, “How significant 
will it be?” 

The functions of the Center are to act as the 
network outlet for educational stations and to assist 
with programming. It seeks to provide 714 hours 
of outstanding programs in the humanities, the 
sciences, social sciences, and public affairs to sta- 
tions each week as well as provide a library of 
program material. 

Mr. White reminded the audience of the im- 
portant financial help that the Center and educa- 
tional television have received from the Ford 
Foundation but pointed out that “The Center and 
local stations are relying to an increasing extent, 
and eventually must totally rely, upon a broad base 
of support from public school systems, colleges and 
universities, commercial broadcasters, community 
contributions, local foundations, and business and 
industry.” 

Speaking on “The Educational Impact of TV,” 
John E. Ivey, Jr., chairman of the Committee on 
Television of the American Council on Education, 
emphasized the importance of the new role of the 
teacher in the creative side of education that can 
be furthered via educational TV and said that “Top 
professorial talent is a national resource and shculd 
be made available to the nation.” 

Discussing the difficulties of presenting ideas 
through a visual medium such as television, John 
W. Dodds, senior consultant for the humanities to 
the Center, stated that the medium itself is neutral, 
and 
Somebody must see that it stimulates rather than represses 
intellectual growth. We talk about “communication,” but 
communication is not enough. There must also be the 
stimulation toward profitable reflection. Education is not 
mere knowledge; it must broaden the sympathies and under- 
standing and imagination—which give us the power to enter 
imaginatively into the lives and experiences of others. 
No man is an island. 


National Organizations Present 
Public Service Radio Programs 


MARGARET ALEXANDER 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Alexander represents the AHEA on the 
Council of National Organizations of the Adult 
Education Association. 


During the spring, the CNO was responsible for 
getting under way an ABC Radio network series 
on “Project: Tomorrow!—Report to the People.” In 
the “reports,” the national organizations participat- 
ing presented to their membership and the public 
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dramatic stories of how the highly fluid social scene 
is affecting present activities and what this may 
mean for the future. 

“Project: Tomorrow!—Report to the People” was 
a presentation of the ABC Radio Public Affairs 
Department. 


PTA’s Plan Co-operation in 
Continuous Health Supervision 


Bernice A. RATEGAN 
President, Chicago Home Economics Club 
Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Rategan attended the January 10 meeting 
of the National Congress Advisory Committee on 
Health Supervision at which plans were made for 
the program described here. She represented 
Helen Dawe, AHEA’s regular representative. 


Continuous health supervision of children—to 
keep them well rather than merely to cure them 
once they are ill—has long been recognized by 
health and medical professions as a desirable goal. 
One of the stumbling blocks to its achievement has 
been the difficulty of reaching parents of well 
children (or even of only apparently well children ) 
to convince them that periodic visits to the physi- 
cian and dentist are important. It may not be too 
optimistic to hope that this stumbling block may 
soon be removed, for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has offered its co-operation 
to the health and medical professions in promoting 
such a program. It is urging its state congresses 
and local units across the country to strive for the 
continuous health supervision of children, from 
birth through high school, working jointly with 
other community organizations and agencies. 

This is welcome news to all organized groups 
dedicated to the cause of improving the health of 
our citizens. It stands to reason that a good per- 
centage of all American parents must be included 
among the nearly 12 million members of the 44,000 
PTA’s that make up the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Through each PTA, parents 
of all school-age children in the community can be 
reached, whether they are members or not, and 
through them the benefits of continuous health 
supervision can be extended also to many infant 
and preschool siblings of children in school. 

That the promotional and educational services 
of this parent-teacher organization can be effective 
in such a program has already been demonstrated 
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in thousands of communities through the so-called 
Summer Round-Up of children about to enter 
school for the first time. Parents once had to be 
educated to the need of a physical checkup before 
a child’s entrance to the first grade or kindergarten. 
Through the Summer Round-Up, they became 
thoroughly aware of this need. Now, through the 
distribution by PTA’s of a Questionnaire for Parents 
(concerning health measures for all their children ) 
it is hoped that parents will become equally aware 
of the need for periodic health examinations, both 
before and after that particular age. With an or- 
ganization ready-made for the education of parents, 
the task of securing continuous health supervision 
for all children becomes less overwhelming. 

As with the Summer Round-Up, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers aims to bring 
parents and medical authorities together, to the 
end that every child’s health shall be assured to 
the very limits of medical knowledge. 

Health and medical leaders have already co- 
operated in setting up the program and reviewing 
procedures for its promotion. The National Con- 
gress advisory committee on health supervision is 
composed of representatives from 18 national 
groups—the American Academy of General Prac- 
tices; American Academy of Pediatrics; American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; American Dental Association; American 
Hearing Society; American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation; American Medical Association; American 
Nurses’ Association; American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion; American Public Health Association; Ameri- 
can School Health Association; Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers; National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health; National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness; National Tuberculosis 
Association; U.S. Children’s Bureau; U.S. Office of 
Education; and U.S. Public Health Service. 

State groups of these national organizations and 
agencies are urged to interpret this program of 
continuous health supervision to their members in 
local communities, to point out the PTA’s readiness 
to co-operate, and to stress the particular role the 
PTA is prepared to assume. 

As stated by one of the advisory committee 
members, through the PTA’s, which provide the 
organizational means for approaching parents of 
all school children, we may at last be able to 
accomplish what public health and medical groups 
have so long been struggling to achieve. An effec- 
tive program of continuous health supervision for 
all children calls for the best efforts of all who are 
concerned in this co-operative challenge. 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by HeLen T. CLark 
Wichita (Kansas) Public Schools 


Learning theory and teaching practice, H. C. 
Linvcren. Educ. Leadership 16, No. 6 (March 
1959), pp. 333-336. 

The educational picture today is full of par- 
adoxes and inconsistencies. The fact is that all 
practice in education as well as in other fields is 
based on theory. There are three main sources 
from which we draw or develop learning theories 
that form the basis of our attitudes and behavior 
regarding education: traditioa, personal experience, 
and research. Laymen and teachers alike depend 
most heavily on the first two sources. There are 
two theories that have important implication for 
the learning process. One that derives from re- 
search in the field of social psychology holds that 
individual behavior can be more readily modified 
by, group decisions than by recommendations 
emanating from authority figures. Another derived 
largely from clinical research holds that emotional 
factors in the life of an individual play an im- 
portant part in directing behavior. These theories 
are democratic in their implication. 

We need more classroom experimentation in 
approaches that attempt to translate research- 
oriented theory into classroom practices consistent 
with its implications. Our first task will be that of 
becoming aware of the ways in which our practice 
is at odds with our democratic ideals, as well as the 
principles that evolve from research findings. If 
we can face our own deficiencies we can then move 
to creative thinking necessary for experimentations 
with the new methods. 


Why curriculum guides? H. L. Coon. Educ. 
Leadership 16, No. 5 (Feb. 1959), pp. 275- 
278. 

Curriculum guides that are suggestive and 
adaptable, that exemplify the values and goals 
of democratic education, can give practical support 


to efforts of staff members and pupils. Engagement 
in this activity is a glowing testimonial to increased 
professionalization in the field of education. 
Teachers working together on a guide develop an 
understanding of long-range goals they hope to 
achieve for and with children. They imagine what 
activities might be interesting to children. They 
survey unique resources in their community. In all 
this, teachers learn or relearn that good teaching is 
a creative and imaginative work. 

The impossibility of being specific enough to 
provide for the full range of individual differences 
found in most classes has led to the creation of 
curriculum guides that are stated in more general 
terms. Building curriculum guides with major con- 
cerns or “threads of continuity of experience” might 
be used as organizing centers throughout a number 
of guides. The guide needs to provide for the wide 
range of personalities and abilities certain to be 
present in a class; it needs to identify activities 
which encourage co-operative group effort. As all 
people involved in preparing and using curricular 
materials keep these and other philosophic concerns 
in mind, the program acquires a continuity of pur- 
pose which permeates all aspects of school life. 


Four approaches to better instruction, M. E. 
Kearney. School Executive 78, No. 4 (Dec. 
1958), pp. 44-46. 

Present times demand a higher level of academic 
production from the schools than ever before. We 
must find ways of doing an even better job regard- 
less of our past successes in raising the learning 
rate. There are four approaches to the problem: 
(1) teacher-pupil ratio, (2) teaching methods, 
(3) recognition of superior teaching, (4) instruc- 
tion of individual pupils. 

We can expect some program that will enable 
a teacher to teach more children with less effort 
and with greater efficiency. It is in the area of 
teaching methods that the greatest amount of 
progress has been made. There is no reason why 
education should ignore the value of wholesome 
competition, with money as an incentive in recog- 
nition of superior teachers. 

Today we are faced with the problem of edu- 
cating individuals in mass situations. This means 
that regardless of numbers each child must be 
taught individually. There are three phases to this 
type of program: (1) identification of program 
needing special attention, (2) planning and ad- 
ministering a program of special help, and (3) 
keeping all concerned—teachers, administration, 
school board, and public—informed of the program 
and its results. The times are different and the 
problems are unique to our times, but they are 
requiring education to be worthy of its calling. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by Payuus ILerr 
University of Tennessee 


Single consumers’ spending patterns in three 
periods, M. M. Froeper. Monthly Labor Rev. 
76, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 142-150. 

Although single consumers make up an important 
part of the consumer market, little attention has 
been given to study of their spending patterns. 
Analysis of data obtained in three Bureau of Labor 
Statistics surveys—in 1941, 1944, and 1950—sheds 
needed light on this subject. 

While prices rose markedly during the 1940's, 
single consumer income after taxes increased faster, 
resulting in a 13 per cent rise in purchasing power. 

With few exceptions, percentage distributions 
of expenditures for major categories of goods and 
services varied little in the three survey years. 
Allocation to furnishings and equipment in 1950 
was double that of either 1941 or 1944, reflecting 
the shift from “rooming” to household maintenance 
by single consumers. Expenditures for tobacco and 
recreation combined dropped considerably during 
the decade, probably a result of the rising average 
age of the group. Automobile transportation ex- 
penditures in 1944 were less than half those of 
either 1941 or 1950, reflecting wartime shortages 
of consumer durables. 

Like families, single consumers on the average 
allocated the largest proportion of their expendi- 
tures to food and the second largest to housing; 
spent less of their total consumer dollar on these 
items as income increased. Age and sex made for 
differences in spending patterns. 

In comparison with families, single consumers 
assigned a markedly larger proportion of total ex- 
penditures to housing, less to furnishing and equip- 
ment and automobile transportation, and approxi- 
mately the same to other categories. 


Service charge or interest charge? R. H. Cove. 
J. Marketing 23, No. 2 (Oct. 1958), pp. 179-182. 
Recent legislative and court actions have raised 

questions as to whether finance charges on revolv- 

ing-credit and installment transactions are to be 
considered interest charges and thus subject to 
state usury laws. The 1957 Arkansas Supreme 

Court decision that a mail-order company’s install- 

ment-sale contract was usurious now limits finance 
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charges in that state to the legal rate of interest. 
In contrast, New York State legislation, passed in 
1957, set limits on revolving-credit finance charges 
that are higher than the legal interest rate. 

In both Nebraska and Wisconsin, the question of 
whether state usury laws apply to finance charges 
on revolving credit sales has become a subject of 
attention. Doubtless other states will also investi- 
gate this matter soon. 


Expansion in instalment credit. Fed. Reserve 
Bull. 45, No. 4 (April 1959), pp. 347-352. 
Installment credit, after responding slowly to the 

business downturn in 1957, resumed expansion late 

last year. Improvement in general economic con- 
ditions in the summer of 1958 created an environ- 
ment favorable to this renewed expansion. Better 
incomes and expectations strengthened the will- 
ingness and ability of consumers to use credit. 

Competition among lenders and better collection 

experience encouraged the expansion of credit op- 

erations. 

Automobile credit did not turn down until Janu- 
ary 1958, but then it began a decline that lasted 
through October. This prolonged drop was re- 
sponsible for most of the reduction and for the 
delayed upturn in total installment credit outstand- 
ing in 1958. Since October, it has been a major 
factor in the increase. 

Credit outstanding for consumer goods other than 
automobiles, which began to decline at a slow rate 
in 1957, started to rise in the spring of 1958 and 
has grown at an accelerated pace in recent months. 
Buying major appliances and furniture “on time” 
continues to account for the greater part of in- 
stallment credit in this category. However, an in- 
creasing proportion represents credit for purchases 
of such items as house trailers and pleasure craft 
and credit for purchases of nondurable and small 
durable goods on revolving credit plans. 

Personal loans have expanded without pause ever 
since World War II. The expansion slowed during 
the recession but has accelerated in recent months. 
Personal loans have been and still are, in the main, 
used for consolidation of debt, medical and dental 
payments, and emergencies; but their use for the 
purchase of consumer goods and services is becom- 
ing more common than in the past. 

Retail stores and automobile dealers originate 
a large proportion of all installment credit but sell 
most of it to commercial banks and sales finance 
companies. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Opa, WoLrorp 
Berea College 

HELEN MARSHALL 

University of Kentucky 


and Rutu HIGHBERGER 
University of Tennessee 


Parental attitudes and child adjustment, D. R. 
Pererson, W. C. Becker, L. A. D. J. 
SuHoemaker, and H. C. Quay. Child Devel. 30, 
No. 1 (March 1959), pp. 119-130. 

The study was designed to furnish information 
about relationships between parental attitudes and 
child behavior. Thirty-one families whose children 
had adjustment problems were compared with 29 
non-clinic families whose children showed no such 
tendencies. Both mothers and fathers of problem 
children were judged to be less well adjusted and 
sociable, more autocratic, and to experience more 
disciplinary contention than were the parents of 
children with no manifest problems. 

The authors emphasized that, contrary to the 
general assumption and to their own original ex- 
pectation, the attitudes of fathers were found to 
be at least as intimately related as the attitudes of 
the mothers to the occurrence and form of mal- 
adjustment tendencies among children. The fathers 
of problem children were more prone to offer sug- 
gestions than were the fathers of the non-clinic 
children, and they also tended toward extremes 
along a dimension of activity and organization in 
the conduct of their affairs. Personality problems 
appeared to be related to dictatorial attitudes and 
lack of parental concern among fathers.—O.W. 


Teachers’ and clinicians’ attitudes toward the 
behavior problems of children: A reappraisal, 
H. Bein. Child Devel. 30, No. 1 (March 1959), 
pp. 9-25. 

The writer reviews studies concerning teachers’ 
and clinicians’ attitudes toward behavior problems 
of children which have emerged principally from 
the initiative of the Wickman 1928 monograph. 
He concludes that, in spite of the methodological 
limitations of the Wickman study, there were dif- 
ferences between the attitudes of teachers and 
clinicians in 1927. Replications of the Wickman 
study indicate that attitudes of teachers and cli- 
nicians are more alike now than formerly. It is 
suggested that, because of the teachers’ essential 


task-orientation and the clinicians’ adjustment 
orientation, it is not probable that there will ever 
be complete agreement between these two groups. 

One study indicated a difference in attitude be- 
tween the elementary and secondary teachers, with 
the elementary teachers in closer agreement with 
the mental hygienists. There is some evidence also 
that men and women teachers evaluate problems 


of children differently.—R.H. 


Patterns of authority and affection in two gen- 
erations, W. C. Bronson, E. S. Katren, and N. 
Lrvson. J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 58, No. 2 
(March 1959), pp. 143-152. 

Comparisons are made of high and low ratings 
of parental authority, affection, and involvement 
patterns for three sources of data: (1) children’s 
perception of their parents; (2) the parents’ be- 
havior as recorded over 18 years of the child’s 
development; (3) the parents’ description of their 
parents’ behavior. The 100 families were selected 
from those participating in the 1925-1950 longi- 
tudinal study of the California Institute of Child 
Welfare. Children quite accurately perceived their 
parents’ behavior. Fathers and mothers did not 
differ in affection and involvement patterns; but 
mothers more often than fathers were a strong 
authority source both in actual behavior and in 
parents’ memories of their childhood families. But 
there was no direct transmission of parental roles 
from descriptions of parents to these parents’ be- 
havior toward their own children. The sex of the 
child was not associated with any father-mother dif- 
ferences.—H.M. 


Indoor play areas for preschool children, J. 
Kremer and S. Day. N. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
410, Feb. 1959, 36 pp. 

This study used repeated observations of pre- 
school children playing at home to investigate space 
and furnishings of home play areas. Of 63 farm- 
owner families studied in North Carolina, 43 per 
cent had established play areas in at least one 
room for their preschool children. When there 
were no children’s furnishings in a room, the child 
played in the center of the room. When the families 
provided play areas with children’s furniture and 
play materials, the child tended to play in these 
areas, usually located in one corner or along one 
wall of a room. The data suggested that amount of 
space used for play depends on other uses of 
rooms, arrangement of furnishings, number of 
children playing, organization of play space, and 
mobility of the child—H.M. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Grayce E, Gorrtz 
Kansas State College 


Destruction of Clostridium botulinum by ioniz- 
ing radiation: Part II, Peas, chicken soup, 
and pork in the frozen state, G. B. Pratt, 
E. Wueaton, C. W. Bonner, and C. B. Denny. 
Food Research 24, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1959), 
pp. 51-56. 

Six hundred cans each of parboiled pork, cream 
of chicken soup, and peas were inoculated with 
approximately one million (10,000 per gram of 
product) Clostridium botulinum spores, frozen, and 
subjected to varying levels of gamma irradiation. 
All cans were incubated for one year at 86°F. 

Toxic swells developed in peas that had received 
2.5 Mrep and in chicken soup and pork after 
3.5 Mrep. A non-toxic putrid swell developed in 
chicken soup at 3.6 Mrep and in pork at 3.7 Mrep. 
No swell spoilage occurred in peas after 3.0 Mrep, 
in chicken soup at 3.8 Mrep, and in pork at 4.0 
Mrep. 


Gelatinization and pasting characteristics of rice 
varieties as related to cooking behavior, J. V. 
Hauicx and V. J. Ketiy. Cereal Chem. 36, No. 1 
(Jan. 1959), pp. 91-98. 

On the whole, long-grain varieties of rice gelatin- 
ized at higher temperatures and in longer times 
than did the medium- or short-grain types. Gelatin- 
ization temperatures usually ranged from 58° to 
67.5°C for the short-grain, 64.5° to 67.5°C for 
the medium-grain, and 70.5° to 73.5°C for the long- 
grain varieties. This did not include temperatures 
for Century Patna 231 (long-grain), Early Prolific 
(medium-grain), and Toro (long-grain). High 
gelatinization temperatures were noted for the first 
two varieties, whereas Zoro had the lowest for its 
class and had a “moist” appearance that was 
characteristic of a medium-grain rice. 

Long-grain varieties tended to absorb less water 
than did the other two types. 


Orange juice powder: Factors affecting storage 
stability, G. K. Norrer, D. H. Taytor, and N. 
J. Downes. Food Tech. 13, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), 
pp. 113-118. 

Vacuum-packed orange juice powder was stored 
at —30°, 70°, and 100°F for periods up to one year. 
After 30 days, a difference was noted between the 
100°F and the —30°F (control) samples. The 
70°F sample was different from the —30°F control 
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after three months as determined by the triangle 
test. However, in a ranking comparison, the flavor 
of the 70°F orange juice powder was equivalent to 
the —30°F control after one year. 

The flavor of air-packed powder was similar to 
that of vacuum-packed when each was held at 
100°F for six months. 


Studies on the freezing and defrosting of cakes, 
J. W. Pence and M. Hanamoro. Food Tech. 13, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 99-106. 

Iced and plain layer cakes, angel food, chiffon, 
and pound cakes, largely commercially produced, 
were frozen under varying conditions. Freezing 
time was reduced more for unwrapped than for 
packaged cakes when rapid air movement (650 fpm 
rather than 100 fpm) was used at both 0° and 
—20°F. Freezing rate and defrosting time were 
greater for cakes in paperboard boxes than for those 
wrapped in aluminum foil, corrugated glassine, or 
cellophane. 

Plain layer cakes were frozen and defrosted in 
less time than were those that were iced; whereas, 
fudge-type icings were frozen in a shorter time 
than were the butter-cream type. Angel foods were 
frozen and defrosted more rapidly than were chiffon 
cakes of similar size. Defrosting time was reduced 
by one-half when temperatures were increased 
from 80° to 100°F, but a smaller effect was noted 
when temperatures were increased from 100° to 
120°F. 

When cakes were frozen within 1 or 2 hours and 
compared with those frozen in 10 to 12 hours, 
flavor and texture characteristics were similar. 


The effect of cold and modified atmosphere 
storage on the canning quality of Cling 
peaches, L. L. CLaypoot and L. D. Davis. Food 
Tech. 13, No. 3 (March 1959), pp. 208-212. 
Five varieties of Cling peaches—Halford, Phillips, 

Fortuna, Gauma, and Stuart—were harvested at 
two stages of maturity and stored at 31° or 32°, 
37°, 42°, and 50°F for periods up to 30 days prior 
to canning. Not all varieties were stored at all 
temperatures and times. Halford peaches were 
stored at 42°F in modified atmospheres of carbon 
dioxide during one year. 

All varieties at both maturities showed a rapid 
deterioration in flavor during storage. Holding 
the fruit at 31° to 32°F reduced the rate of de- 
terioration considerably, but pronounced changes 
were noted even at these temperatures. Flavor 
changes seemed to occur even more rapidly in a 


modified atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by FLorENceE EHRENKRANZ 
University of Minnesota 


What’s new in prefab: services. The American 

Builder (Feb. 1959), pp. 47-61. 

The biggest news in prefabricated construction 
today is reported to be the extra services available 
to the builder from the manufacturer. The kind 
of services some manufacturers offer today are: 
land-planning help, including plot layout and house 
siting; mortgage help; architectural help, ranging 
from moving partitions in a standard model to 
complete custom design; and business assistance. 
A two-page check list notes services of different 
manufacturers, and four pages of pictures and 
individual reports describe use of the services by 
builders. 

A directory of home manufacturers gives name 
and address, distribution radius, number of basic 
plans, package price, descriptive material on what 
is included in the package, and other information. 
Photographs, floor plans, and brief descriptions are 
given for sixteen 1959 models. Most of the plans 
have three bedrooms. Package price ranges from 
$2,000 to $45,000. The prefabricated houses usually 
are available within a distribution radius of 350 
to 500 miles, but one manufacturer specifies a dis- 
tribution radius of “east of the Rockies.” 

Several types of split-level, contemporary, Cape 
Cod, colonial, and ranch styles are being offered. 


Financing of owner-occupied homes 1950 and 
1956, J. N. Surrer and A. Gotpsiatr. Construc- 
tion Review [U. S. Department of Labor] 5, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 4-6. 

The article concerns financing for single-family 
homes. Specifically, the homes considered are 
owner-occupied, nonfarm properties with one 
dwelling unit. Data from the 1956 National Hous- 
ing Inventory are summarized and compared with 
data from the 1950 Census of Housing. The 
authors make these broad observations: At the 
time of the 1956 survey, 74 per cent of the owners 
of single-family homes had used mortgaged credit 
in acquiring their homes. Also, 56 per cent of all 
single-family homes were mortgaged, compared 
with 44 per cent in 1950. 

Outstanding debt in 1956 was about three times 
that in 1950. The large increase in outstanding 
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mortgaged indebtedness was due to the increase 
in the number of mortgaged properties from 7.1 
million in 1950 to 12.7 million in 1956 and the 
growth in the average size of loan. As of 1956, 
one-half of the owners had paid 19 per cent or 
less of the purchase price in cash at the time of 
acquisition. This compares with a median down 
payment of 23 per cent in 1950. 

Mortgage characteristics, property and owner 
characteristics, and quality of debt are also dis- 
cussed. Quality of debt as measured by proportion 
of income needed for principal and interest pay- 
ment showed relatively little change. 


The 1959 research houses. House & Home (Jan. 

1959), pp. 114-131. 

Two research houses—one built in Knoxville and 
the other in South Bend—have many cost-cutting 
features and new-type components. The Knoxville 
house is co-sponsored by the Research Institute of 
NAHB (National Association of Home Builders) 
and the Masonite Corporation, while the South 
Bend house was built entirely under the auspices 
of the NAHB Research Institute. The Knoxville 
house has three bedrooms, living room, family 
room, kitchen, bathrooms, carport, and patio. A 
single bathtub with sliding doors on two sides 
serves both bathrooms. The house is designed to 
sell for $13,000. The new features being tested in 
this house include: an economical foundation slab, 
wall panels that fit a four-foot module, a roof system 
that is an assembly of big parts, a plumbing sys- 
tem that uses plastic pipe assemblies, and an elec- 
trical system that is 80 per cent prefabricated off 
the site. The electrical system has a wiring “tree,” 
prewired panels, and a remote low-voltage switch- 
ing system. Plumbing and electrical systems are 
experimental features. 

The South Bend research house emphasizes 
factory-made components. It also is a_three- 
bedroom home. Basic construction element is a 
sandwich panel made of plywood and foamed 
styrene. The panel is used as a major element in 
the roof, interior partitions, and exterior walls. The 
panel has been approved by FHA for roof and 
partition use. Acceptance for exterior-wall, load- 
bearing use is pending. Wiring, plumbing, and 
accessories are surface-mounted because of the 
two-inch thick panels. 

Both houses feature many new products inside 
and outside. For example, several rooms in the 
South Bend house have a textured wall fabric 
made from a filament yarn still under development 
and the bathroom has a Fiberglas plastic vanity. 
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Institution Administration 
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Contributed by Lois E. CuristiANsEN 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Dish machine washes out a labor problem, P. J. 
Spencer. Modern Hosp. 92, No. 3 (March 1959), 
pp. 146-148. 

The most effective way to combat the ever- 
increasing labor shortage and continuing sharp rise 
in operating costs is to turn to mechanization 
wherever possible. For many years the dishwashing 
areas of the food industry have left much to be 
desired in the efficient use of labor, hot water, and 
detergents. The dishwashing rooms have often 
been an area to avoid when showing the kitchens 
to visitors. Recently, the common evils of com- 
mercial dishwashing have been attacked one by 
one, resulting in some improvement each time. 
All these advances have finally been drawn to- 
gether into one package and capped with the near- 
magic of automation. The system consists of a 
three-tank machine plus an endless train of twelve 
racks traveling through the machine on a stainless 
steel conveyor. Soiled dishes are loaded directly 
into the racks without being scraped while the belt 
moves at a speed of one revolution per two min- 
utes. The food soil falls through the bottom of 
the rack and onto the stainless steel support below. 
Rubber squeegees, attached to the bottom of every 
other rack, push the soil along to the garbage dis- 
posal unit located just ahead of the pre-rinse 
cabinet. A highly effective pressure pre-rinse or 
“power scraper” goes into action to remove the 
remaining soil which is deposited directly into the 
disposal unit. The dishes then continue through 
the washing and sterilizing cycles, returning nearly 
to the point at which they started, and are stacked 
on movable trucks. The results—40 per cent less 
space needed, cleaner dishes, reduction of break- 
age with less handling, less noise and confusion, 
and an amortization of the capital expenditure in 
slightly more than one year—will all contribute to 
better service at less cost. 


Kosher foods have wide patron appeal, [Edi- 
torial]. Institutions 44, No. 3 (March 1959), 
pp. 56-57. 

For institutions conforming to orthodox Jewish 
dietary laws, kosher entails exact practices and 
procedures. However, Jewish dishes may be fea- 
tured without meeting religious requirements, al- 
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though they cannot be listed as kosher. In estab- 
lishing a kosher food service operation, two sepa- 
rate kitchens (or at least two separated operations 
in the same food service area) must be provided. 
Each must be complete with its own cooking facil- 
ities and utensils. This is necessary because one 
of the basic kosher principles is complete separa- 
tion of dairy foods and meat foods. Under no 
circumstances may they be eaten together, and this 
separation is carried to its fullest extreme in the 
preparation stages. Institutions wishing to adver- 
tise as kosher must meet the requirements of local 
rabbis, and even after operation has been approved 
everything must come under the direct supervision 
of a rabbi who stays on the premises every hour 
the establishment is open. Literally translated, 
“kosher” means “ritually clean.” Because of this 
religious emphasis on cleanliness, sanitation prob- 
lems rarely arise. Kosher operations, however, do 
have some special maintenance problems. Soaps 
and detergents cannot be used if they are made 
from animal fats. Each kitchen should have its 
own set of cleaning implements which are used to 
assure complete adherence to kosher practice. If 
the same dishwasher is used for both meat and 
dairy dishes, it must be sterilized between wash- 
ings. Thus, designing a kosher kitchen presents 
many challenges. 


Public relations is human relations, R. L. SLOAN. 
Institutions 44, No. 3 (March 1959), pp. 58-61. 
These advertising and promotion ideas should be 

especially suited tothe small independent operator. 
While advertising and promotion concepts change 
from year to year, the basic principles on which 
the concepts are based do not change. Advertising 
and promotion are two of the tools used in public 
relations, and the object of all public relations 
programs is to get our message across to our fellow 
man. Thus, public relations literally means “human 
relations.” Public relations cannot be separated 
from management and cannot be treated apart 
from the over-all business operation. The primary 
tool of public relations is neither advertising nor 
promotion but guest relations. 

The following management decisions have to be 
made before any advertising “story” can be told 
or promoted successfully: (1) Evaluate the institu- 
tion—the product being sold. (2) Determine a 
fair value at which to price the product. (3) Know 
the market to which the product will be sold. 
(4) Devise the most effective relations methods by 
which to disseminate the story of the product to 
the potential market. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Esrner L. Brown 
and Auice H. 

Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


Psychological changes in adolescence, I. M. Jos- 
seLyN. Children 6, No. 2 (March-April, 1959), 
pp. 43-47. 

The normal adolescent is inevitably a mixed-up 
person, not a psychologically sick person. Adoles- 
cence is not a dangerous time for all individuals, 
for there is an inherent strength during this period 
that enables a large percentage of them to come 
out of this confusion in a relatively healthy state. 
Their confusion stems from: sudden spurt of growth 
in early adolescence, new sexual feelings, struggle 
for freedom, effect on peers. 

One of our best tools for dealing with adoles- 
cents is a feeling of being comfortable in working 
with them. If we are calm, though not indifferent, 
they will feel that we offer the kind of stable base 
line they cannot see in themselves. It is important 
that we listen to them and try to understand what 
they are saying both through words and actions. 
We can help them if we are not frightened by 
what we learn from them but rather use this knowl- 
edge to support them in their struggle —E.L.B. 


Promising developments in food processing, [RA 
S. Somers and James M. Reep. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 35, No. 3 (March 1959), pp. 230-234. 
Food processing has moved from an art to a 

science. Beginning with scientific sterilizing pro- 

cedures used in canning, progress has led to 
freezing, dehydration, preservation with antibiotics, 
and radiation sterilization. 

Canning. Agitating cookers are commenly used 
since they produce improved flavor and color. Re- 
search is in progress on spin cookers which produce 
a product retaining characteristics of fresh food. 
Aseptic canning is new and increases the retention 
of the thermo-labile vitamins. It is used for soups, 
sauces, juices, and milk. Steam injection followed 
by vacuum evaporation results in liquid foods such 
as fruit purées and milk without a cooked flavor. 

Freezing. Dehydro freezing removes half the 
water before freezing. Rehydration is accomplished 
rapidly. Foods are equal in quality to conventional 
frozen foods. 

Dehydration includes sun-, tunnel-, spray-, vac- 
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uum-, freeze-, and drum-drying. Sun-drying is used 
with fruits and nuts. Tunnel-dried foods, passed 
through a blast of hot air, are dehydrated onions, 
carrots, and potatoes. Spray drying is used in 
making powdered milk, fruit-juice powders, and 
soluble coffee. Orange and grapefruit crystals are 
produced by vacuum drying. Freeze drying pro- 
duces the most desirable but also most expensive 
product. Drum drying is used for soups, fruit 
flakes, and cereals. 

Preservation with antibiotics. So far, the Food 
and Drug Administration has not approved their 
use for prevention of spoilage in fish and meat. 
Aureomycin is being used commercially in pre- 
vention of spoilage of poultry. 

Radiation sterilization. No foods thus treated 
are on the market. There is need for more research. 
Each organism must be individually tested. Irradia- 
tion produces changes in flavor, color, odor, and 
texture. Radiation pasteurization may be used in 
the near future as a means of prolonging refrigera- 
tion or storage shelf-life of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Areas of speculation include: use of new con- 
tainers such as aluminum and plastics, containers 
for “space feeding,” pressure dispensers, and ultra- 
sonics for tenderizing meats.—A.H.S. 


Teamwork in helping families to launch a life, 
P. G. Strrr, J. G. Bassorr, and E. J. Sacser. 
Children 6, No. 2 (March-April, 1959), pp. 53-57. 
Three artificial separations complicate most ef- 

forts to provide health services to child-bearing 
and child-rearing families: schism between cb- 
stetrics and pediatrics, resulting in care of mother 
being separated from care of the child; considera- 
tion of mother or child apart from the father and 
the total family; separate functioning of many pro- 
fessions which have something to contribute to the 
total family health. 

During 1950-56 the Family Health Clinic was 
set up at the Boston Lying-in Hospital to explore 
the multi-professional approach. The clinic was 
used by 116 families with their first baby and 25 
of these during subsequent pregnancies. 

Obstetricians, pediatricians, nurses, nutritionists, 
and social workers gave direct service to patients 
and consultation to each other. A psychiatrist serv- 
ed as mental-health consultant to the team. 

One of the chief values of the study was the 
benefits derived by the members of the team. They 
gained a greater appreciation of the role and con- 
tribution of other disciplines, especially as related 
to their own.—E.L.B. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by H. Spencer 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Imparting crease resistance and crease retention 
to cotton with APO, G. L. Drake and J. D. 
Guturie. Textile Research J. 29, No. 2 (Feb. 
1959), pp. 155-164. 

Cotton garments are superior in comfort to those 
made from synthetic fibers because of greater 
moisture absorptivity. Improvement of wrinkle- 
resistance should be done without impairing other 
properties. The so-called wash-and-wear resins 
have some disadvantages, such as low tearing 
strength, chlorine retention, and seam pucker. For 
this experiment, 80 x 80 cotton fabric was treated 
with APO tris (l-aziridinyl) phosphine oxide. 
Monsanto crease angles of from 250° to more than 
300° have been obtained depending on the add-on. 
This resin is also very resistant to home laundering. 
The 80 x 80 print cloth with some specific after 
treatments had a wrinkle recovery angle of 291° 
after 15 home launderings as compared to 317° 
before laundering. 

The resin could not be stripped from the cloth 
by any of the methods that are effective with 
other resins. At 8 to 10 per cent resin add-on 
(sufficient to impart good wrinkle-resistance ), the 
decrease in tear strength was not so great as for 
most resins. The process also increased the flame 
resistance of the fabric, though it would require 
18 per cent resin add-on to pass the standard 
vertical flame test. 


Bleaching of cottons in home laundering, R. H. 
Fixx. Textile Research J. 29, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), 
pp. 165-169. 

Regular bleaching of cottons in home laundering 
has become common practice. Considerably more 
than 50 per cent of American families bleach 
regularly. 

The peroxy type bleaches (hydrogen peroxide, 
sodium perborate, and sodium monopersulfate ) 
offering essentially no damage to fabrics, resin- 
treated or not, are somewhat less effective and more 
expensive than are the chlorine bleaches and are 
much less commonly used in this country. Liquid 
sodium hypochlorite is the most popular. Recently 
the dry granular, organic, chlorine-containing 
bleaches have received attention but are, as yet, 
expensive. Some of these are safer to use on fabrics 
than are the inorganic hypochlorites. Currently 600 
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million quarts of liquid bleaches are used each 
year. Approximately 80 per cent of women doing 
home laundering bleach white articles regularly, 
and 30 per cent use bleach on colors. Most women 
use the bleach in the wash water rather than in 
the rinse. Judged by women’s statements of their 
problems, most troubles with bleaches today center 
around the resin-treated cottons. Almost all of the 
questions deal with the distinctive yellowing of 
resin-treated fabrics when bleached. Sodium hydro- 
sulfite, an effective reducing antichlor, will correct 
this condition, but very few women seem to know 
this. There are fewer questions concerning tender- 
ing of the bleached cotton that contains a urea- 
formaldehyde resin. 


Quantitative measurement of fabric appearance 
—practical evaluation of wash and wear char- 
acteristics, C. D. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
48, No. 4 (Feb. 23, 1959), pp. 37-40. 

One great deterrent to the over-all development 
of “wash and wear” (abbreviated to W & W here- 
after) has been the lack of a good, widely accepted 
quantitative measurement of W & W. The recent 
publication by the AATCC of a tentative testing 
procedure provides a common standard. W & W 
is a complex concept, defying exact definition. 
Since appearance is an important criterion, a sub- 
jective evaluation must be used unless an objective 
measurement can be found to correlate very closely 
with the subjective. Appearance is not just a physi- 
cal property; it is an impression dependent on a 
person’s experience. The major influences on W & 
W fall in two categories: (1) Those that influence 
the physical configuration of the fabric and (2) 
those that influence psychologically what the ob- 
server sees. 

The most serious fault of the standards used to 
date is the use of a two-dimensional lithograph to 
compare with a three-dimensional specimen. In 
an effort to overcome these deficiencies and develop 
three-dimensional standards, a series of five care- 
fully controlled fabrics were produced. After the 
desired degrees of wrinkling of fabric were ob- 
tained, these fabrics were first lightly sprayed 
repeatedly on the backs with an aerosol plastic 
spray, then with firmer plasters, and finally molds 
were obtained reproducing fine details. From these 
molds rigid white plastic specimens can be obtained 
that will provide three-dimensional standards. 
These can be used only for a limited range of 
cotton fabrics but provide a clear, reproducible 
standard, and thus offer an improved technology 
for the support of the entire W & W development. 
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Living in Families. By Mou.ie Stevens SMart and 
Russet, Cook SMart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1958, 433 pp., $3.96. 

There is a new quality in this book—a simple, 
direct presentation and a uniquely blocked format, 
amply supplied with illustrations, questions, re- 
views, and summaries. 


The sequence of subject matter, however, follows - 


the usual pattern. Students are led from under- 
standing their present families and themselves to 
preparing for their future marriages and to living 
in their new families and communities. 

The first reaction to the book may be that it is 
“too little about too much.” Yet on careful examina- 
tion, this reviewer found all the basic material 
present, well illustrated, with a meaningful sim- 
plicity, and uncluttered with superfluous statistics 
or wandering discussion. The book is enlivened by 
situations and problems of the Hazelips, the 
Breukelmans, the Conways; Anne, Marta, Bart, 
and others who resemble high school students, 
their families and neighbors. The realistic ap- 
proach, the brief dramatizations, and the profusion 
of stimulating photographs, colorfully captioned, 
appeal to students. 

For a textbook, the technical features are ex- 
ceedingly good. The content is divided into five 
units with each subdivided into chapters. Following 
each chapter is a summary, questions to check for 
understanding, suggestions for activities and dis- 
cussions with a list of references. A unit summary 
is followed by an objective test. These additions to 
the usual chapters are set off by colored blocks 
and, at intervals, colored type—a technique em- 
ployed throughout the book to emphasize points 
and to divide areas. The book is well indexed. 
Lists of films and tape recordings of radio programs 
are included in the appendix. 

The authors do not indicate the age or grade 
level for which they intended the book. Photo- 
graphs are of high school students, but the ap- 
proach in the first two units may imply junior high 
school readers. Senior high school students would, 
without a doubt, study with interest the last three 
units: Looking Forward to Marriage, When You 
Have Your Own Home, and Family Living in a 
Changing World. Unit Four, more than the usual 
text on the subject, relates the practical aspect of 
home managing and feeding and clothing the 
family to the emotional aspects of family living. 

The authors, as psychologists, specialists in child 


development and family relationships, and as home- 
makers for more than 18 years, are exceptionally 
well qualified to write on this subject.—Louise P. 
Harmon, Montgomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


Adventuring in Home Living. Book I Revised 
and Book Il. By Hazer M. Hatcuer and 
pRED E. ANnprEws. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1959, $4.80 each. Book I, 502 pp.; 
Book II, 501 pp. [Teacher's Guide also avail- 
able. ] 

Adventuring in Home Living, Book I, a junior 
high school text, has been well received, especially 
for seventh-grade homemaking classes. At this time, 
it has been slightly revised and given a cover to 
match the first edition of Adventuring in Home 
Living, Book II. This second book is designed for 
boys and girls in middle adolescence. 

These two books are different from others in this 
field of homemaking instruction because each topic 
is presented first through a story about what boys 
and girls are doing in their own homes or in home- 
making classes. These descriptions of boys and 
girls with different economic backgrounds and 
their problems are intended to assist the class in 
selection of classroom experiences for learning. 

Teachers will find these two books helpful as 
having elements of “methods, pupil-teacher plan- 
ning and evaluation.” Teachers have found that 
the material presented in Book I is easily placed 
for scope and sequence of a year’s work and that 
seventh graders in many urban and rural areas 
enjoy the presentation. 

The best use of Book II may differ as to the plan 
for the homemaking program. The authors in pre- 
senting the material for middle adolescence and 
choosing the first topics of “Learning to Understand 
Myself and Others,” “Getting Along with My Fam- 
ily,” and “Having Dates” probably meant the book 
to be a basal text for boys and girls in the ninth 
grade or freshman year of high school. This is 
being questioned because youth today are looking 
for an adult presentation. 

The authors are well known to home economics 
educators. They have presented valued materials 
especially in the field of methods of teaching. Their 
efforts to “ascertain what type of textbook students 
themselves prefer,” as they state in the Preface of 
Book I, are most interesting. Their ability to in- 
corporate suggestions regarding classroom and 
evaluation techniques may be most appreciated by 
teachers planning homemaking courses. 

The books have originality, charm, imagination, 
clear style, and a pleasing format. The index is 
good. Illustrations will make an appeal according 
to the maturity of the student. The books are more 
acceptable to young homemaking students than to 
the older student.—Rutu C. Cow res, Connecticut 
State Department of Education. 
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Young Living. By CLayton. Peoria, Illi- 
nois: Chas. A. Bennett Company, Inc., 1959, 
320 pp., $3.76. 

Young Living is a new, charming, family-centered 
text designed for the first homemaking course on 
the junior high school level. It is written in a clear 
style with a popular and practical approach. While 
the material is rather brief in some phases, it covers 
the essential subject matter and therefore is adapted 
to the limited interest span of this age group. 

“What Homemaking Means to Everyone” is an 
introductory discussion which would help the 
student become acquainted with the importance 
of the subject and develop the right attitude 
toward homemaking. The chapter headings follow: 
“Learning About Homemaking,” “Getting Acquaint- 
ed With Others,” “Getting Along With Others,” 
“Understanding Babies and Little Children,” “Our 
Meals and Ourselves,” “Your Good Looks,” “Select- 
ing Your Clothes,” “Making Your Clothes,” “Sharing 
in the Care of the Home,” “Meeting Emergencies 
in the Home,” “Having Money of Your Own,” and 
“What's Ahead in Homemaking.” The last chapter 
gives the student an insight into the areas covered 
in senior high school and should stimulate interest 
in electing these courses. Wholesome relationships 
and efficient management are emphasized. Safety 
is incorporated in pertinent areas. 

Summaries, activities, questions, and new vo- 
cabulary follow the chapters. The format is pleas- 
ing and the index complete. There are more than 
400 attractive illustrations. An Instructor’s Guide 
with a list of films and filmstrips accompanies the 
book. 

The author, Nanalee Clayton, is director of home- 
making education for the Houston Independent 
Schools, Houston, Texas. The text “is the result 
of many years of service as a teacher, teacher- 
trainer, and area supervisor. It takes into account 
recent changes in our way of living. It is based 
on the needs and practices of fellow home econo- 
mists. The suggested learning experiences provide 
an opportunity to use up-to-date methods and 
Sytvester, Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 


The Changing American Parent. By Danie R. 
Miter and Guy E. Swanson. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958, 302 pp. Trade edition, 
$6.50. 

This book is a report of research. The story of 
the work is given in detail. Six hundred mothers 
living in the Detroit area were questioned about 
their methods of rearing children in interviews of 
approximately 35 minutes of conversation in each 
home. Questions were chosen about points in 
child-rearing that are current subjects of dispute 
or that have been the subjects of vigorous debate 
in the recent American past. 

This study will be of interest to professional peo- 
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ple in the area of research in family life. However, 
the average parent, perplexed about the guidance 
of his own children, will probably find little inter- 
est in it. It is not a book to give advice to parents 
and is too long and detailed for the average parent 
to read for general knowledge.—Nona M. Goopn- 
son, Florida State University. 


Marriage and Family Relations. By LAWRENCE 
S. Bee. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1959, 500 pp., $5.50. 

This interesting new interdisciplinary approach 
to the subject of marriage and family living is 
written for young adults and presupposes a famil- 
iarity with materials from many disciplines—all 
dealing with the family. The author makes refer- 
ence to many such works in his well-footnoted 
book and thus provides a ready reference for the 
reader. 

Dr. Bee, who is presently professor of home eco- 
nomics, sociology, and anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, has had additional experience as a 
clinician and as a marriage counselor. It is from 
this rich background that he develops his theory 
of basic personality and attempts to show how 
these aspects of personality provide a basis for 
compatibility or incompatibility in marriage. The 
book is based primarily on scientific and clinical 
evidence. However, his theory of basic personality 
is a working hypothesis and, while some aspects 
of it have been supported by study, it lacks em- 
pirical verification to date. 

The book is divided into five parts. In Part I, 
“What We Bring to Marriage,” the author's theory 
of basic personality is developed. He gives the 
reader a greater insight into his own personality 
and thus aids him to better understand and antici- 
pate his future relations with others—in marriage 
and out. Part II, “Dating, Courtship, and Engage- 
ment,” is devoted to a discussion of these processes 
in our modern culture. Prediction and forecast 
studies are included. Part III, “Growing Together 
in Marriage,” takes up the marriage relations and 
the patterns of family interaction. In Part IV, “Pat- 
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terns of Marriage,” the author uses three case 
studies of contrasting families to illustrate the way 
different couples work toward their own fulfillment 
and that of their children. In Part V, “Disorganiza- 
tion and Reconstruction,” facts on breakdowns are 
given and some of the underlying causes are dis- 
cussed. The author then goes on to cite the great 
growth of interest in family life study during the 
past 25 years: colleges and high schools have ex- 
panded their programs; religious organizations have 
increased their activity; interest of the medical pro- 
fession has broadened; there has been an increase 
in the activity of the family court and in the serv- 
ices of family counseling agencies. All these are 
listed as evidence of significant changes in Amer- 
ican culture and interest in the American family. 

The book is an interesting new approach to a 
familiar subject. It is presumably written as a 
college text, although the publishers do not so 
indicate. The type is clear and easily read, and the 
format is pleasing —Una Downs Fow ter, Milford 
(Connecticut) Schools. 


Dating, Mating and Marriage. By Jessie BERNARD, 
HELEN E. BucHanan, and M. Snrru, Jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Howard Allen, Inc., 1958, 410 
pp., $3.50 paper-bound or $4.75 cloth-bound. 
The authors’ varying backgrounds and experi- 

ences result in their having produced an excellent 

family life publication with the highly valued 

“inter-disciplinary” approach. 

Dating, Mating and Marriage is more than just 
another family life textbook for college use; it is 
unique in its approach. To the writer's knowledge, 
it is the only one which uses the case-documentary 
approach almost exclusively. These documentary 
materials, garnered primarily from college students 
themselves, are presented as points of departure 
for exploring concepts and principles. The usual 
college text presents concepts and principles, per se, 
and leaves it to the teacher and student to make 
applications of the text material. Thus the present 
volume makes possible a pseudo-laboratory experi- 
ence in the study of family life. 

The cases and documents included were chosen 
primarily on the basis of their focus on topics of 
interest and importance to the “normal” (psychia- 
tric and clinical cases omitted ) middle-class college 
student, and on their usefulness in stimulating dis- 
cussion. No attempt has been made to analyze 
the cases or to suggest answers to the questions 
they pose. This, in the writer’s view, is one of the 
book’s strengths and unusual contributions to the 
field of family life education. 

Each chapter is prefaced by the authors’ presen- 
tation of the cultural and sociological factors 
creating problems in the specific area dealt with or 
as the context in which the problems must be seen. 
A large amount of documentary material is then 
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such documents focused primarily on a specific 
aspect of the topic in question. And at the end of 
each chapter, an excellent group of discussion 
questions are posed. 

The authors seem to feel—and probably rightly 
so—that this publication will seldom stand alone 
as a textbook. It should be invaluable, however, 
either as a basic text with required parallel readings 
or as parallel reading accompanying other texts 
which present concepts and principles. The writers 
have thus appended a list of suggested readings 
to accompany the use of this as a textbook and 
another which suggests how its documents may be 
keyed to the use of specific chapters in other recent 
textbooks on family living. 

It can be said with assurance that Dating, Mating 
and Marriage represents an interesting, provocative, 
and much-needed addition to the large number of 
existing college textbooks in its field. —Curistine 
Beastey, University of Tennessee. 


The College Influence on Student Character. 
By Epwarp D. Eppy, Jr. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1958, 186 pp., 
$3. 

This stimulating book, a report of on-the-spot 
findings of a committee of three who visited the 
campuses of 20 colleges and universities, should be 
read by every educator. It is an organized attempt 
to assess influences on character in the college set- 
ting, as well as to gather information on what is 
being tried, what succeeds best, and what limita- 
tions exist. 

The study, planned under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, was aided by a 
generous grant from the Calkins Foundation. The 
able director of the study, Edward D. Eddy, Jr., 
vice-president and provost of the University of New 
Hampshire, gives his report in this recently pub- 
lished book. 

His main premise is that colleges have and can 
achieve the dual task of intellectual excellence and 
character development. He maintains that intellect 
and character reinforce each other. The two goals 
are inextricably interwoven. For some, this will 
be a controversial point, for there are those who 
hold that a college should limit itself to the devel- 
opment of one competency, which is usually that 
of the intellect. 

This report is far more encouraging than that of 
the Jacob’s report (Changing Values in College, 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1957). This report 
is challenging and recommends that colleges, fac- 
ulty, and students re-examine their untapped riches. 
As a measuring instrument, Dr. Eddy offers a six- 
point yardstick based on (1) the level of expect- 
ancy held by the college, students, and faculty, 
(2) the effect of the environment, (3) the concept 
of teaching, (4) the organization of the curricu- 
lum, (5) the degree of student responsibility, and 
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(6) the opportunities for religious understandings 
and practices. In colleges which are striving to 
achieve this dual goal, education is an intelligent 
adventure where value judgments form a vital part 
in the continuing quest for truth.—SisreR Mary 
Pierre, B.V.M., Mundelein College. 


Scientific Research and Development in Colleges 
and Universities: Expenditures and Man- 
power—1953-54. Washington, D. C.: National 
Science Foundation, 1958, 173 pp., $1. (For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

The Foreword to this survey tells us that “The 

conduct of research at educational institutions . 

is characterized by a number of issues, some of 

which involve sources of financial support and man- 

power for furthering our scientific progress. [This 
report] may shed light not only on some specific 
problems but also on the broader aspects of the 

Government's needs in this area and the Nation's 

educational strength.” A similar study for the 

academic year 1957-58 is now being conducted 
for the Foundation by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Publication of complete and detailed data on the 

1954 survey reported in this book was considered 

indispensable both for the record and for com- 

parability with the current survey. 
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GENERAL 

“Careers in Home Economics” is 
the subject of the February 1959 issue 
of Guide Lines, published by the 
Guidance & Student-Personnel Section 
of the Office of Education, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Muriel G. McFarland, 
consultant, and Berenice Mallory, 
assistant director of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the 
Division of Vocational Education of 
the Office of Education, prepared the 
publication in co-operation with the 
Guidance and Student-Personnel Sec- 
tion. 

Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA’s field 
secretary from 1940 to 1947, who 
with other members of her family now 
manages several family farms near 
Appleton City, Missouri, won this 
year’s “Balanced Farming Contest” in 
St. Clair County. The award, in 
recognition of “work accomplished 
over a period of years, including. . . 
soil conservation such as terracing, 
liming, and general improvement of 
the fertility of the land,” includes a 
plaque presented by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce and the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University 
of Missouri. 

M. Frances Henry has resigned as 
editor of the textile, clothing, and 
grooming sections of What's New in 
Home Economics after more than 
fifteen years in the position. She will 
continue in home economics educa- 
tional and promotional work under 
her own name at 550 Surf Street, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Rose White, laundry specialist for 
Corn Products Refining Company, has 
been named a national director of the 
Electrical Women’s Round Table, Inc., 
for a one-year term beginning July 1. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Russell C. Smart of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island plans to leave 
New York on June 11 for an assign- 
ment as a Fulbright lecturer in psy- 
chology from August 1959 to May 
1960 at the School of Home Science 
of the M. S. University of Baroda, 
Baroda, India. 


NEWS NOTES, 


The American National Exhibition 
in Moscow from July 25 to Septem- 
ber 5 will be attended by Barbara 
A. Sampson of General Foods Corpo- 
ration of White Plains, New York, 
representing Birds Eye frozen foods, 
and Marylee Duehring of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
representing Betty Crocker mixes. 
Six Russian women university students 
will be instructed in giving the food 
demonstrations. 

Home economists either now in 
India or expected there soon to join 
the team working under the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion-University of Tennessee con- 
tract that was renewed late last 
summer for a three-year period for 
continued assistance in a home eco- 
nomics program in certain colleges in 
India include: from the University of 
Tennessee staff, Dr. Myra Bishop 
(chief of party), who is at the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Mission in New 
Delhi; Lois Dickey at South India 
Educational Trust in Madras; and 
Dorothy Lyon at Lady Irwin College 
in New Delhi. All went to India 
last fall for two years. In January, 
Dr. Doris E. Ekstrom of Hunter 
College left for a two-year assignment 
as cucriculum consultant at Viharilal 
College of Home and Social Science, 
Calcutta University. She also expects 
to spend some time with colleges 
in New Delhi, Bombay, and Ma- 
dras. 

On July 1 the following are 
scheduled to join the U-T/India team 
for two years: Dr. Elda Robb of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Rome, who will be at Lady Irwin 
College, New Delhi; Dr. Irma Gross, 
formerly of Michigan State University, 
at South India Educational Trust in 
Madras; Dr. Alice Kirk of Stout 
State College at Viharilal College of 
Home and Social Science, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta; Dr. Mary Ellen 
Durrett of San Jose State College at 
S.N.D. Thackersay University in Bom- 
bay; and Eloise Davison, who this 
year has been at the University of 
Tennessee, at S.N.D. Thackersay Uni- 
versity in Bombay. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 
CALIFORNIA. Annabel Post, 


senior home economist of Sunset mag- 
azine since April 1957, is now home 
economics editor of the magazine. 

CONNECTICUT. Speakers at the 
annual luncheon meeting of the Con- 
necticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Hart- 
ford, were Willard A. Krehl, associate 
professor of nutrition at Yale Univer- 
sity, who spoke on “Recent Advances 
in Nutrition Research”; and Mrs. 
Mary Hawkins, editor of AHEA pub- 
lications, whose topic was “Varied 
Experiences of a Home Economist.” 
The meeting climaxed Connecticut 
Home Economics Week. 


DELAWARE. Florence M. Reiff, 
chairman of homemaking education 
for the Wilmington (Delaware) pub- 
lic schools and president of the de- 
partment of home economics of the 
National Education Association, is 
serving as consultant on the develop- 
ment of educational materials that 
deal with home economics for Glick 
& Lorwin, Inc., educational consult- 
ants with offices in New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. A 
picture of the future of home eco- 
nomics in the field of education was 
presented to members of the District 
of Columbia Home _ Economics 
Association during a panel discussion 
at its meeting on March 24 at the 
National Housing Center. Panel mem- 
bers were: Dean Selma Lippeatt of 
the University of Maryland, who dis- 
cussed home economics in the inter- 
national scene; Ann Bowman, a home 
economics sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, who reported on 
a survey of students to ascertain their 
point of view on home economics; 
Mrs. Lula Garrett of Anacostia High 
School, who presented the results of 
considerable research conducted in 
D.C. high schools as to why students 
do or do not elect home economics; 
and Mrs. Catherine Lusk, chairman of 
the department of home economics at 
Anacostia High School and moderator 
of the panel. 

Mrs. Helen Hallbert, director of the 
General Mills Betty Crocker Kitchens, 
was the guest speaker at a “bosses 
dinner party” sponsored by the Home 
Economists in Business section of the 
Association on April 2 at the Ken- 
wood Country Club. The 80 guests 
included men who do not now em- 
ploy home economists but who are 
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Convention 


And of course she’ll be welcome... just as you 
will be. For though she is a bit young right 
now, it won’t be too long before she may be 
one of your clothing students. 


And when she—and YOU—visit Booth 1011, 
you’ll find there an exhibit of the new teach- 
ing aids that will be ready for you in the fall 
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...and a bevy of Home Economists eager to 
talk to you, to discuss your ideas, to answer 
your questions. 


So...come see us in Milwaukee. And in New 
York, too, any time you’re there and would 
like to see how patterns are made. You’re 
always welcome! 


Simplicity Pattern Co. 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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WHITE BREAD 


Catherine Clark makes and 
bakes this bread the way you 
would. It’s a fine-flavored loaf 
... Sturdy to the taste or touch 
. . . With a deep golden crust. 

Only home-kitchen ingredi- 
ents are used in Brownberry 
bakery products and they are 
naturally enriched for the 
most beneficial nourishment. 
The process used, too, in mak- 
ing breads, rolls and buns has 
much to do with Brownberry’s 
satisfying flavor because 
Catherine Clark employs 
home-kitchen methods in mix- 
ing dough. 

When you're at the Con- 
vention in Milwaukee this 
June, visit the Brownberry 
Booth, #568. Meantime, mail 
the coupon for FREE recipes 
and menu ideas, as well as the 
fascinating product story of 
Brownberry Ovens. 


Send tor FREE Recipe Cards 
and Product Pamphiet 


BROWNBERRY OVENS 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
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in businesses that could well use their 
services. 

Mrs. Mary Swickard of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
was in Germany from January 18 to 
March 25, representing the Foreign 
Agricultural Service as food manager 
for a series of buffet meals featuring 
American foods available for export. 
The meals were held in Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin, Munich, 
Stuttgart, and Bonn, and the hosts 
were Agricultural Attaché Philip 
Eckert and consuls general in the 
cities. The guests were importers, 
press reporters, city and other govern- 
ment officials, and publishers of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Gabriele Hiibscher of the Federal 
Research Institute for Home Eco- 
nomics in Stuttgart, Hohenheim, 
Germany, is in the United States on a 
six-month scholarship awarded by the 
Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculture 
and Forestry. She has been working 
mainly in the housing and household 
equipment and food laboratories at 
the Institute of Home Economics, 
Beltsville, Maryland. Miss Hiibscher 
will also spend from 5 to 7 weeks in 
the household equipment testing labo- 
ratories at Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany in Chicago, Illinois, at Iowa 
State College, and at Consumers’ 
Union in Mount Vernon, New York. 

ILLINOIS. For their “executives 
night” in May, Chicago HEIB mem- 
bers of the IHinois Home Economics 
Association brought their bosses as 
guests. Since it was the last meeting 
of the year, Chairman Isabel DuBois 
of the Chicago Daily News presented 
the gavel to Chairman-elect Helen 
Wolcott of the McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
advertising agency. 

The Illinois Vocational Home- 
making Teachers Association will 
hold its annual conference at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from August 19 to 
21. At a general session H. M. Ham- 
lin, head of agriculture education at 
the University, is scheduled to speak 
on “Schools of Our Times.” The im- 
plications for home economics will 
then be discussed by a panel consist- 
ing of Eileen E. Quigley and Anna 
Carol Fults of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity; Anna Gorman, University of 
Kentucky; and Letitia Walsh, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Illinois Institute of Technology was 
host on April 15 to an Institute on 
Nutrition Education sponsored by 
the Chicago Dietetic Association. The 
meeting was focused on the theme 
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“Evaluating Today's Food Supply.” 
Speakers included Mrs. Evalyn Brink- 
man of Illinois Institute of Technology 
and Dorothy Jutton, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Recently named to the home eco- 
nomics extension staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are Mrs. Anita 
Smith, a former assistant home ad- 
viser in Montgomery County, and 
Mrs. Alice Hare, a former home 
adviser in Knox County. As adminis- 
trative assistant to the state leader of 
home advisers, Mrs. Smith will help 
with administrative details connected 
with both the adult and the youth 
home economics extension program. 
Mrs. Hare has been named to the 
state 4-H staff. 

Catherine A. Rockwood of North- 
ern Illinois University gave a lecture 
at Marywood College, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, as part of the Family Life 
Lecture series there. She also par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion of 
teaching marriage and the family at 
the March meeting of the Illinois 
Council on Family Relations. 

Dorothy Lucke of Northern Illinois 
University is chairman of the program- 
planning committee co-operating with 
the Interagency Committee on Nutri- 
tion Education and School Lunch for 
the meeting of state nutrition commit- 
tee members at the AHEA convention. 

KANSAS. The Topeka Home 
Economics Association sponsored 
for its public relations project the 
Topeka Home Economics Bosses Night 
Dinner on April 28 at Washburn Uni- 
versity. An after-dinner narration por- 
traying home economics developments 
within the past 50 years and touching 
upon philosophies, purposes, and ob- 
jectives was interspersed with tableaux 
to illustrate ways in which home 
economics has served and can serve 
individuals, families, and communities. 

The third revised edition of Family 
Health by Jennie Williams of Kansas 
State University is now off the press. 
J. B. Lippincott Company is the pub- 
lisher. 

Angelo C. Garzio of the depart- 
ment of art at Kansas State University 
has been invited to exhibit his work 
at the Second International Exhibition 
of Ceramics at Ostend, Belgium, from 
July through September. He has also 
been invited to exhibit his work at 
the Sixth Annual National Ceramic 
Exhibition at Scripps College, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Garzio was one of the 
three guest speakers at the Joslyn 
Museum in Omaha on March 19. “The 
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Functional Fine Arts—Useful and 
Beautiful” was his topic. 

Distinguished Service awards were 
presented by Kansas State University 
at an all-school assembly on April 23 
to the following two alumnae: May L. 
Cowles, professor of home manage- 
ment and family living at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Esther N. 
Latzke, director of the consumer 
service department of Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 

John Hannah of the department 
of art at KSU has work on display 
in the First National Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Graphic Art 
in the art department of Oklahoma 
City University. 

KENTUCKY. After 71% years as 
“Mary McMeekin” of Rice Consumer 
Service in Louisville, Naney Jane 
Adams is now doing free-lance work 
from her home there. Rice Consumer 
Service has gone out of business. 

LOUISIANA: Home _ economics 
pioneers in the state honored at the 
Golden Anniversary Banquet during 
the Alexandria meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Home Economics Association 
on March 13 and 14 were: Ruth 
Batchelor, Mrs. Sarah Bres, Mrs. Erin 
Canan, Bertha Lee Ferguson, Vick 
Folse, Helen Graham, Cleora Helbing, 
Martha Hollinger, Mrs. Ruth Kean, 
Mrs. Bertha K. Knox, Mrs. Bettie 
Kramer, Pearl LeFevre, Bessie Left- 
wich, Clyde Mobley, Minnie Lee 
Odom, Mrs. F. F. Richard, Clyde 
Schilling, Mrs. Euna D. Spielman, 
Mrs. Adele Stewart, Gladys Tappan, 
Suzanne Thompson, and Hazel Wat- 
son. 

An unusual textile exhibition 
was on display in the home economics 
department of Northwestern State 
College from January 6 to 10. As- 
sembled and made available by the 
Scalamandré Museum of Textiles of 
New York City, the exhibit portrayed 
homes of famous personages of the 
American colonial period. Along with 
photographs of the exteriors and in- 
teriors of the homes and descriptive 
data, five-yard lengths of the textiles 
that have been reproduced for the 
refurnishing of the restorations were 
displayed. The exhibit was made 
available through the efforts of Larry 
Lewis, a member of the Shreveport 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Decorators. 

Sylvia Halphen, a home eco- 
nomics senior at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has been chosen Miss Home 
Economist for Louisiana, 1959-60. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Fire’s Fundamental... 


Start a hardwood, charcoal or briquette fire 30 to 60 minutes 
ahead of time (a liquid starter’s not sporting, but simple!). 
When the flame’s down and a 4 to 6-inch bed of coal’s aglow, 
you're ready to go. A lightly greased grill prevents sticking, 
and if possible, the height of the grill should be adjusted to 


+> 
Chicken ...to a golden crisp 


Choose Swift’s Premium chicken in 1% 
to 24% pound weights, and allow 4 chicken per serving. 
These chickens come whole to roast on a spit or grill 
quartered or halved—or in parts. Frequent turning and 
brushing with lemon-butter, garlic-butter, or a hot, 
sweet-spiced or smoky barbecue sauce is the succulent 
i secret. And one more clue to a chicken-que: break, don't 

cut, wing and leg joints for even, flat-down grilling. 


the thickness of the meat. 


Kabobs... they’re the spear-it! 


The variety of meats, fruits and vegetables that hob-nob 
in a kabob add relish to this meal on a stick. Apple 
chunks, butter-brushed and brown sugar-rolled, kabob 
with 3-inch chunks of Swift’s Premium Brown 'N Serve 
Sausage—3 inches from the coals, 2 minutes on each side. 
And don’t be surprised if the class clamors for re-bobs! 


number of copies desired. 


NEWS and 


What Meat’s Barred in a Barbecue? 


None! Coal cookery lends distinctive flavor to roasts, 
ribs, steaks, chops—even fully cooked hams. Send for 
free copies of our “Patio Picnic’”’ cook book for the 
above recipes and a variety of others.* Fresh meats 
play the lead (with asides on desirable cuts, tips, tricks, 
and trimmings), supported by appetizers and desserts. 
It’s a new script for the annual production: Cooking Out! 


JUNE! AND IT’S COOKING OUT ALL OVER! 


The grill’s lit and we’re cooking with coals—most fragrant condiment 
of them all. Appetites go up in smoke, and the sky’s really the limit in 
this all-America outdoor kitchen. These hints and helps may be useful 
in teaching your tyros all about cooking out. 


*Address Martha Logan, Dept. M. L., Box 6199, Chicago 
77, Ill. State your name, school name and address, and 
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Henry Bowman of the University 
of Texas spoke on “Modern Families 
in a Modern World” at the annual 
home economics banquet at North- 
western State College in April. 

Mrs. Jane K. Shearer of Florida 
State University will be visiting pro- 
fessor at Northwestern State College 
for a three-week workshop in Housing 
and Home Furnishings during the 
1959 summer session. 

At the Southern Regional Home 
Economics Educational Conference on 
March 13 and 14 in Dallas, Texas, 
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Helen M. Pyburn of Southeastern 
Louisiana College was reporter for 
group discussion on “To explore ways 
in which home economics can be most 
challenging for students with varying 
abilities at various levels.” Nana 
James, teacher-trainer at Southeast- 
ern High School, Hammond, reported 
for the group discussion on “Meeting 
the instructional needs in homemaking 
for students with exceptional abilities.” 
“Achieving and Maintaining a Quality 
Program in Home Economics Edu- 
cation” was the conference theme. 


FUN 
With HAMILTON 


Modern appliances for future homemakers 


Quality equipment to increase 


student interest and make teaching 
more effective. 


Hamilton Beach appliances will save 
time and work in your practical teaching 
—keep your department up-to-date 
with the most modern techniques and 
equipment. Hamilton Beach appliances 
are a practical investment—they’re 
guaranteed for Five Years. 


COME TO THE HAMILTON BEACH 


BOOTH No. 442 


National Home Economist 
Association Convention 


Receive special teaching materials 


e Mixers e Electric Food Converter 
e Liqui-Blender « Automatic Fry Pan 


Milwaukee Auditorium, 
June 23-26. 


See the Hamilton Beach 


e Vacuum Cleaners 
e Electric Blankets 


©1959 HAMILTON BEACH COMPANY 
@ division of SCOVILL Mfg. Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
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MAINE. The annual spring meet- 
ing of the Maine Home Economics 
Association was held on May 9 at 
Farmington State Teachers’ College. 
The guest speaker, Mrs. Pauline Park 
Wilson Knapp, director of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, had as her topic 
“The Home Economist in the Role of 
Family Life Educator.” Farmington 
students depicted various phases of 
home economics which college stu- 
dents undertake today and showed 
how their own program is developed. 

Mary Byrne of Westbrook, a retired 
teacher, has completed a history of 
the Maine Association. 

Farmington State Teachers’ Col- 
lege was recently granted accredita- 
tion by the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schoc's. 

MARYLAND. “Our Challenge: A 
Vision for the Future” was the theme 
of the spring meeting of the Mary- 
land Home Economics Association 
on March 13 and 14 at Hagerstown. 
The program honored the 50th An- 
niversary of the AHEA. A special 
feature at the anniversary dinner on 
Friday was a tiered anniversary cake 
decorated with golden roses and the 
50th Anniversary emblem. 

In a talk on “The Biography of an 
Idea,” Keturah E. Baldwin, former 
business manager of AHEA, paid 
tribute to the pioneers and traced the 
growth and development of AHEA 
from its inception to this anniversary 
year. Elizabeth Amery gave the his- 
tory of the Maryland organization 
which, according to the Frederick 
News of April 30, 1917, “was organ- 
ized at Hood College on April 28, 
1917 and the speaker for the first 
meeting was Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, 
the first specialist in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the U.S. Bureau 
of Education.” 

Martha Easter of Corning Glass 
Works presented “Cookware from the 
Moon,” a film on the scientific de- 
velopment of the cookware known as 
Pyroceram. 

“What and Who,” a special feature 
of the anniversary luncheon on Satur- 
day presented by Nellie Buckey, hon- 
ored the early leaders of home eco- 
nomics in Maryland. Communications 
were read from 10 past presidents, 
while 8 past presidents reported on 
achievements during their terms of 
office. Reports on the development of 
the curricula in the first college in the 
state to offer home economics, Hood 
College, and the most recent to in- 
clude it, Morgan State College, were 
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made by the heads of the departments 
of the respective institutions. 

Dean Grace M. Henderson of Penn- 
sylvania State University gave a talk 
entitled “Looking Ahead.” 

MINNESOTA. The cookbook proj- 
ect ENCORE, which the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association under- 
took two years ago in co-operation 
with the Woman’s Association of the 
Minneapolis Symphony to help in the 
support of the orchestra, has resulted 
in net earnings to date of $1,016.25 
as the Home Economics Association’s 
share of the profits. 

The University of Minnesota is 
now offering the master’s and doctor 
of philosophy degrees in the following 
areas: foods, household equipment, 
home management and family rela- 
tionships, nutrition, related art, textiles 
and clothing, and home economics 
education. 

The annual conference of Min- 
nesota Home Economics Teachers 
will be held from August 24 to 28 
on the University of Minnesota’s St. 
Paul campus under sponsorship of the 
Minnesota Department of Education 
in co-operation with the University’s 
School of Home Economics. Work- 
shop sessions will be concerned with 
the integration of management, family 
living, and art in all homemaking 
areas. 

NEW JERSEY. The annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association was held May 2 at 
Douglass College. Speakers were Lois 
Mae Schott of the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, who demon- 
strated “The Magic of House Power”; 
Jean F. Judge, extension specialist in 
food marketing, Rutgers University, 
who spoke on “Methods of Communi- 
cations”; Vi Morlan, Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, “A Date 
with Your Public”; and Marilyn Mor- 
ris, decorative fabrics consultant, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, New York, 
“Look What They're Doing with 
Glass.” Current home economics 
graduates from New Jersey colleges 
were luncheon guests. 

The spring meeting of the Union 
County section was held at the Archi- 
tects Display Building, Mountainside, 
on April 13. Gena Thames of the 
New Jersey Extension Service spoke 
on “Color and Design in the Home.” 

Principals and teachers from schools 
co-operating in the 1958-59 student 
teaching program for home economics 
majors of Douglass College were in- 
vited to attend a seminar on March 7, 


NEWS NOTES 


the theme of which was “In Orbit for 
Success.” The keynote speaker, Guy 
L. Quinn, principal of the Connecticut 
Farms School, Union, and a lecturer 
at New York University, discussed 
“Count-down for Successful Launch- 
ing.” The reaction panel was com- 
posed of Louise Fernandez of New 
York University; Van Cleve Morris, 
Douglass College; John Cunningham, 
Board of Education, Trenton; J. Don- 
ald Neill, Rutgers University; and Mrs. 
Marie Connauton, Ridgewood (N.].) 
High School. 
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The New Jersey Vocational and 
Arts Association Convention held in 
Asbury Park in March featured the 
following speakers: M. C. Philips 
of Consumers Research, Inc., who 
gave an illustrated discussion of the 
comparative tests which that organi- 
zation makes; Mrs. Elinor Wiese of 
the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, who explained techniques 
of teaching lighting decorations in the 
home; Ethel Lord of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power and Light Company, who 
demonstrated lighting in relation to 


Check the outstanding Lippincott list before you buy! 


THE BISHOP METHOD OF CLOTHING 
CONSTRUCTION (1959) 
by Bishop and Arch 


TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE— 
6th Ed. (1959) 

by Katharine Hess 

(Workbook available in 1959) 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
by Evelyn Duvall 


FAMILY HEALTH—3rd Edition (1959) 
by Jennie Williams 


YOUR LIFE IN THE FAMILY 
by Rhodes and Samples 


LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN 
by Shuey, Woods, and Young 


MANAGEMENT FOR YOU 
by Fitzsimmons and White 


JUNIOR HOMEMAKING 
by Jones and Burnham 


NUTRITION IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 
by Cooper, Barber, Mitchell, and 
Rynbergen 


Make it a point to stop by Booth 1118, Milwaukee Convention. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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furniture arrangement; Mrs. Hilda 
Watson of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, who spoke on “Opportunities 
Unlimited”; and Mary Feeney of 
Lever Brothers, who gave a wash-and- 
wear fashion show, with teachers as 
models. 

NEW YORK. Home economists 
in the southeastern district of New 
York State received an intriguing an- 
nouncement of the annual meeting on 
April 7 of the Southeastern District 
of the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The cover of 
the irregularly shaped, cream-colored 
folder was almost completely filled by 
an 8% x 10-inch sketch in bright 
orange of a modern “angel” with wide- 
spread wings and a trumpet in her 
hands. Her high-necked, short- 
waisted dress had a long, billowing 
skirt, the bright yellow deckle edge of 
which formed the bottom of the 
folder. The words “Spread Your 
Wings” were arranged in halo fashion 
above her head. The trim of the 
folder followed the contour of the 
angel, and the fold was at the top. 
Lifting the cover, one found amusing, 
“heavenly”-phrased details of “The 
Evening’s Flight,” including the “Take- 
off Hour,” “Star-Studded Supper,” 
“Business Meeting—Blissfully Brief,” 
“Speaker: King Whitney, Jr.,” execu- 
tive director of the Personnel Labo- 
ratory, Inc., New York firm of man- 
agement consultants, whose topic was 
“Do Psychological Tests Invade Your 
Privacy?” 

The Association’s convention was 
held April 30 and May 1 and 2. The 
first day was devoted to the same 
tours of industries in New York City 
that were offered last July to home 
economists from other countries en 
route to the Ninth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics at the 
University of Maryland. 

NORTH DAKOTA. “A Backward 
Glance—A Forward Look” was the 
theme of the 50th Anniversary of the 
North Dakota Home Economics 
Association held at North Dakota 
State College on March 21. Displays 
featured 1909 and 1959. “A Forward 
Look in Family Life Education” was 
presented by Gerhard Newbeck of the 
University of Minnesota. For the first 
time the college section of the Associ- 
ation had its own program. 

All former state officers were hon- 
ored at a special ceremony of recog- 
nition. Luncheon tables were labeled 


by year groups so that those who © 


knew one another in school or in pro- 
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fessional work could discuss “then and 
now” and renew friendships. 

Mrs. Burgum, North Dakota repre- 
sentative to McCall’s Conference of 
Better Living, spoke on “One Hun- 
dred Women Speak Their Minds.” 

State Association scholarships were 
awarded to: Mrs. Mabel Engen, a 
freshman at North Dakota State Col- 
lege, and to Karen Lundberg, a fresh- 
man at the University of North 
Dakota. 

OHIO. A workshop on “The Be- 
ginning Techniques of Clothing Con- 
struction,” conducted by Mrs. Alice 
Kuester, vocational homemaking teach- 
er at Ansonia and supervising teacher 
for Miami University, will be spon- 
sored by the Allen County home 
economists of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association at Bluffton Col- 
lege from June 29 to July 11. The 
Allen County group also sponsored 
at the Lima Senior High School a 
career night for girls interested in the 
various areas of home economics. 

The Franklin County home econo- 
mists in homemaking group, which has 
a membership of about sixty, meets 
four times a year, twice in homes of 
members and twice with allied groups. 

“Have You Ever Considered a 
Career in Home Economics?” was the 
topic of a recent meeting sponsored 
by the Akron area home economists 
of the Association to which junior and 
senior high school girls were invited. 
Panel members were Ruth Yauger, di- 
rector of home economics of the Akron 
Public Schools; Mrs. Genevieve Tis- 
chendorf of Hiram College; Mrs. 
Helen Vawter of the Ohio Edison 
Company of Akron; Sally Klaar, Sum- 
mit County home economics agent of 
the Ohio Extension Service; Mrs. Jo 
Appel of Mainline, Inc.; and Martha 
Davis, welfare worker in home eco- 
nomics for the Inner City Protestant 
Parish in Cleveland. 

The University of Cincinnati 
board voted to change the name of 
the College of Home Economics to 
School of Home Economics, with a 
director instead of a dean at its head. 
Effective September 1, the School will 
be affiliated with the University’s 
Teachers College. The Nursery School 
will continue as a division of the 
School of Home Economics. 

Elizabeth D. Roseberry will re- 
sign on August 31 as professor of 
textiles and clothing and dean of the 
College of Home Economics at the 
University of Cincinnati. Dr. Rose- 
berry joined the staff in 1953. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. “Better Family 
Living Through Home Economics Ed- 
ucation” was the theme of the Penn- 
sylvania Home Economics Associa- 
tion convention in Pittsburgh on 
May 1 and 2. Highlights included a 
talk on “Television—a Recipe for Its 
Use” by William Dempsey, general 
manager of WQED, Pittsburgh’s edu- 
cational TV station, and “My Diary,” 
a televised presentation of 50 years of 
progress in the various areas of home 
economics. 

The banquet speaker was Richard 
Johnson, training director for the Con- 
solidated Natural Gas System, who 
spoke on “The Next 50 Years.” 

As part of a project to encourage 
originality of design, 55 home eco- 
nomics students at Drexel Institute 
of Technology enrolled in interior 
design, fashion design, education, and 
fashion and textile merchandising 
classes participated in a “Campus 
Originals” fashion design program 
sponsored by Drexel, Cone Mills, Inc., 
and the John Wanamaker department 
store. Each student selected her fabric 
from a variety of patterns and colors 
in the collection manufactured by 
Cone Mills, sketched her own design, 
made the necessary pattern, and en- 
tirely produced an ensemble she 
modeled at the John Wanamaker 
auditorium on April 23. 

UTAH. Thelma Huber, director of 
home economics in‘ the Utah Exten- 
sion Service, assumed the presidency 
of the Utah Home Economies Asso- 
ciation at the May board meeting. 

The “50th Anniversary” was com- 
memorated during April at four of 
Utah’s higher institutions. The Col- 
lege of Family Living at Brigham 
Young University joined with District 
No. 4 of the Association, Gamma Phi, 
and the College Home Economics 
Club in a program at the Family Liv- 
ing Center on April 16. “Home Eco- 
nomics from the Beginning to Now” 
was presented dramatically. Marian 
Bennion was chairman of the affair. 

“Historical High Lights of AHEA” 
was the theme of the University of 
Utah’s commemorative program on 
April 14 in the Sill Home Living 
Center in Salt Lake City. The pro- 
gram was sponsored jointly by the 
department of home economics at the 
University and District No. 2 of the 
Association. Mrs. Addie Gilmore and 
Lynne Pettit were co-chairmen. 

“50 Years of Progress in Home Eco- 
nomics” was featured by the College 
of Family Life at Utah State Uni- 
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ACTIVATORS 


Foods provide the B-complex vitamins 
and vitamin C which...as part of 
enzyme systems . . . activate chemical re- 
actions in body cells . . . releasing energy 
...and synthesizing vital body com- 
pounds. 

All of the needed vitamin C is easily 
supplied by the minimum amounts of 
fruits and vegetables suggested in A 
Guide to Good Eating . . . when selections 
are made to include the varieties sug- 
gested... fresh... frozen... or canned. 

Thiamine, riboflavin and niacin are 
supplied by foods from all four groups 
while the minimum amounts of the foods 
suggested in the “Guide™ do not supply 
the full Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ance for any of these B-complex vitamins 

. . The allowances are easily met when 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


additional amounts of these foods are 
eaten to satisfy calorie needs. 

Vitamins By, vitamin By», folacin, 
pantothentic acid and biotin are other 
B-complex vitamins which must be sup- 
plied by food. Dietary allowances have 
not yet been recommended for these 
nutrients . . . considered to be adequately 
supplied by the variety of foods sug- 
gested in the “Guide”, 

All of these vitamins are water solu- 
ble. Some are partially destroyed by 
overcooking ... others by sunlight. To 
preserve these nutrients . . . foods should 
be stored with maximum protection from 
sunlight and heat... and prepared with 
minimum water and heat. 

When combined in well-prepared 
meals, foods selected from each of these 


Since 1915 .. 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


USE DAILY 
A GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
DAIRY FOODS 
3 to 4 glasses milk—children 
4 or more giasses —teenagers 
2 or more giasses—adults 
Cheese, ice cream and other milk-made 
foods can supply part of the milk 
MEAT GROUP 
2 or more servings 
Meats, fish, poultry, eggs, 
or cheeses—with dry beans, 
peas, nuts as alternates 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
4 or more servings 
Include dark green or 
yellow vegetabies, 
citrus fruit or tomatoes 
BREADS AND CEREALS 
4 or more servings 
Enriched or whole-grain 
Added milk improves 
nutritional valves 


four food groups can provide all needed 
B-complex vitamins and vitamin C... 
while satisfying the tastes, appetites and 
other nutrient needs of all members of 
the family . . . young and old. 


. promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST, 
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‘EXHIBITORS 


50th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXPOSITION 


of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee Auditorium + June 23-26, 1959 + Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois .. 
Led, 
Burbank, California 
Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Beekeeping Federation, Inc. 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota : 
American Can Company 
New York, New York.......... 
American Cancer Society, Inc. 
New York, New York 
American Ca Institute, Inc. 
New York, New York 
American Cyanamid Co. 
New York, New York. . 
The American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Gas Association 
New York, New York a? 
American Institute of Baking 
Chicago, Illinois 


American Medical Association, Council on Foods : 


and Nutrition, Chicago, 
American Molasses Compan 
New York, New York i 
American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C... 
American Petroleum Institute 
New York, New York. ..... 
American Sheep Producers Connell, Ine. 
Denver, Colorado : 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
New York, New York. ... 
The American Thread Company 
New York, New York .... 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Arvin Industries, Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana .... 
Association Conventions Exhibits 
New York, New York. . 
Association Films, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Beam Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin... 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
Peoria, Illinois 
Bobbie Brooks Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Borden Com 
New York, New 
Brownberry Ovens, Inc. 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin .. 
Bruner Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Butterick Company, Inc. 
New York, New York... 
Calgon Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Bootn No. 
California Foods Research Institute 
San Francisco, California Bbw 143 
California Packing (Del Foods) 
San Francisco, California 
Calorie 
Topton, Pennsylvania. .... 
Campbell Soup Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
Carnation Company 
Los Angeles, ifornia. ... 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
New York, New York........ 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
New York, New York ..... 
The J. R. Clark Company 
Spring Park, Minnesota 
Clauss Cutlery Company 
Fremont, Ohio. .... 
Club Aluminum Products Company 
La Grange Park, Illinois. . , 
Coats & Clark, Inc. 
New York, New York 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Georgia ..... 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 
Container Corporation of Ausevien 


appanee, Indiana 
Corn Products Company 
New York, New York ... 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, New York 
The Corset & Brassiere Council 
New York, New York ; 
Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
New York, New York........ 
The Cracker Jack Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Designers Fabrics-Buy-Mail 
Chicago, Illinois 
Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc. 
Stockton, California 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 
John Dritz & Sons 
New York, New York 
Durkee-Mower, Inc. 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
Edison Electric Institute 
New York, New York 
Ekco Products Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Electrolux Corporation 
New York, New York 


(Continued on page 496) 
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versity during their “Agathon,” an 
annual affair when the University 
holds open house to show high school 
students and people of the state what 
is being done at the University. 

The College of Southern Utah, 
Cedar City, under the leadership of 
the home economics staff co-operating 
with District No. 7 of the Association, 
commemorated the 50th anniversary 
as a feature of the College’s annual 
vocational day. Ada Carpenter was 
in charge of the program. 

Don C. Carter of the Utah State 
University is working on a research 
project to study children’s relation- 
ships with parents and others. The 
study will include 5th, 8th, and 11th 
grade students and will attempt to 
determine the relative strengths of 
several aspects of their relation- 
ships. 

VERMONT. “Fashions, Fads, 
Facts, and Fancies” was the theme of 
the spring meeting of the Vermont 
Home Economics Association held 
May 9 at the University of Vermont. 
University home economics students 
modeled their own spring creations 
during the luncheon. During the 
afternoon program, the movie “The 
Medicine Man” was shown and a 
panel of speakers highlighted some 
of the facts and fallacies of current 
interests. Program chairman of this 
meeting was Martha Caldwell of the 
University staff. 

WISCONSIN. Five sets of career 
slides have been completed as a 
joint project of the Wisconsin Dietetic 


Association and the Wisconsin Home ~ 


Economics Association with Elfiede 
Brown of Milwaukee-Downer College 
as chairman of the committee. One 
may receive information about the 
slides by writing to Miss Jane Com- 
ings, director, Milwaukee Dairy Coun- 
cil, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Wausau on April 17 and 18 
featured six special-interest group 
meetings: Family Economics and 
Home Management with Mrs. Kath- 
erine B. Bailey of the University of 
Wisconsin speaking on “Mind Your 
Motions”; Family Relations and Child 
Development with Walter T. Bjoraker 
of the University of Wisconsin speak- 
ing on “Counseling—The Heart of the 
Guidance Program”; Housing and 
Household Equipment with Virginia 
Norstrand of the Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion speaking on “New Features in 
Home Appliances”; Art for which Mrs. 


NEWS NOTES 


Ruth Davis, Mrs. Mathilda Schwal- 
bach, and Agatha Norton—all of the 
University of Wisconsin—presented a 
panel “Art—A Resource”; Food and 
Nutrition with J. R. Salvesen of Mara- 
thon Division’s Research Laboratories 
speaking on “How Technology Affects 
Packaging of Foods”; and Textiles and 
Clothing with Margaret Cooper of 
the University of Wisconsin speaking 
on “Wash and Wear—Is It?” Mary 
Kimball of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was the speaker for the 
luncheon meeting. “What Is_ the 
Future for Us as Professional Home 
Economists?” was her subject. 

Fern Horn will become acting 
dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Stout State College in Sep- 
tember and will serve in that capacity 
while Alice J. Kirk is on leave for 
an assignment in India (see page 
486). Miss Horn received her master’s 
degree at the College and has been 
working toward her doctorate in home 
economics education at Michigan 
State University. 

WYOMING. The annual Wyoming 
Homemaking Conference will meet 
in Jackson from June 1 to 5. Mrs. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall will be the 
leader of groups preparing material 
for a resource guide relation- 
ships. 

Mrs. Ruth Barker, who has taught 
Housing and Home Furnishings at the 
University of Wyoming since 1947, 
will retire on August 31. She plans 
to make her home in Laramie. Her 
successor will be Luella Nault of 
Pontiac, Michigan, who has a B.A. 
from Marquette University and a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota. 

Louise Wesswick, who has her 
B.S. and M.A. in home economics 
from the University of Wyoming and 
has had advanced work at Cornell 
University, will become director of 
the home management house and in- 
structor in home economics at the 
University of Wyoming in September. 

Irene Payne will complete work 
for her doctorate in nutrition at Cor- 
nell University and will return as a 
member of the University of Wyoming 
home economics research staff on 
September 1. 

Mary Rokahr has given a $250 
scholarship to the division of home 
economics at the University of Wyo- 
ming to be awarded to a former 4-H 
Club member who is interested in 
home management and family eco- 
nomics. 
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Just off the press— 
New Third Edition of 


this well-known 
clothing text— 


How You Look 
and Dress 


by Byrta Carson 


American Home and Family Series 
Helen Judy Bond, Consulting Editor 


The new edition of this text, as 
refreshing and up-to-date as its 
new cover, includes all impor- 
tant aspects of the beginning 
clothing course — grooming, 
care, design, and selection of 
clothes—textiles, hand and ma- 
chine sewing techniques, and 
the making of three simple 
garments. How You Look and 
Dress stresses fundamental 
principles, but uses today’s 
styles as examples. 


® 68 new illustrations, showing cur- 
rent styles for boys and girls; how-to 
photographs; and many new drawings. 


® new information on pattern sizes to 
correspond with recent changes made 
by pattern companies. 


® new information on labeling, buy- 
ing, family needs and income, how to 
be more attractive, and how to care 
for and select clothes. 


© 430 illustrations, including photo- 
graphs and drawings that picture ac- 
tual processes with accuracy. 


| @a 32-page color insert and a four- 


color tip-in of color wheel and value 
scale. 


Write for more information 


School Department 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 4 
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Evaporated Milk Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 

Foley Manufacturing Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Forecast for Home Economists 
New York, New York 


The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, New York 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 
The Frito Company 
Dallas, Texas 
R. E. Funsten Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Future of America 
General 
Receiver Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut; and 
Major Appliances Division, Louisville, Kentucky 
General Foods Corporation 
White Plains, New York 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
r Baby Foods 
Fremont, Michigan 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
New York, New York 
Gold Seal Co. 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
W. T. Grant Company 
New York, New York .... 
Great Books of the Western World 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Green Giant Company 
Le Sueur, Minnesota 
The Greist Manufacturing Company 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Hamilton Beach Company, Division Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Hamilton Cosco, Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
San Jose, California 
D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Heublein Inc., Food Division 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Honey Harbour Company, Ltd. 
North Hollywood, California 
The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 
Hotpoint Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Household Finance Corporation—Money Manage- 
ment Institute, Chicago, Illinois 
Indian Head Mills, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Indian Trail Foods, Inc. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, New York 
The Ilona Manufacturing 
Manchester, Connecticut 
Ironrite, Inc. 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Johnson’s Wax 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Kellogg Company 


Battle Creek, Michigan ... 
Kelvinator Division of American Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin ... 
KitchenAid Division, The 
Company, Troy, Ohio 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Johnstown, New York. . 
Kraft Foods 
Chicago, Illinois... .... 
Kretschmer Wheat Germ Capen 
Michigan... 
Lenox, Inc. 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Mary Lester Shops._Division ‘of Rhea Mfg. Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 10 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, New York ... 
Lily Mills Company 
Shelby, North Carolina 
J. B. Lippincott 
Chicago, Illinois 
Lyon Incorporated 
Detroit, Michigan .... 
The Macmillan Company 
New York, New York. . 
Magic Chef 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
The Maytag Company 
Newton, Iowa 
McCall’s Patterns Educational nee 
New York, New York... 
McCormick & Ine. 
Baltimore, Maryland .. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Merck & Co., Ine. 
Rahway, New Jersey - 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 
Mirro Aluminum Company 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
New York, New Yor 
Monarch Range 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
H. C. Moores Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Nappanee, Indiana 
Nasco Incorporated 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
National Biscuit Company 
New York, New York 
National Cotton Council of America 
Memphis, Tennessee .. 
National Cranberry Association (Ocean Spray) 
Hanson, Massachusetts... . 
National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Illinois 
The National Foundation 
New York, New York. . 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Chicago, Illinois. .... 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Necchi-Elna Sewing eee Company 
New York, New York. ..... 
The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
White Plains, New York 
Norge Division, Borg Warner Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
NuTone Incorporated 
Cincinnati, Ohio bs 
John Oster Manufacturing 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hobart Manufacturing 


(Continued on page 498) 
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“Come visit us at Hotpoint’s 
exciting French Kitchen” 


FRANCES MICHAEL, Director, Hotpoint Economics Institute 


“T’ll be waiting to welcome you to the Home Economics 
Associations Exposition and to show you all the new 1959 
Hotpoint appliances in a chic Paris-in-the-Spring setting. 

“For your kitchen, I especially want you to see Hotpoint 
refrigerator-freezers with new Reserve Coldpower, 5-million 
series electric ranges, and automatic dishwashers with double- 
deck washing action. And, for your happiest laundry room 
ever, you’ll want to see the new Hotpoint 6-cycle automatic 
washers and 100% vent-free dryers. 

“Be sure you visit the Hotpoint French Kitchen display 
June 23 through 26 in booth 614.” 


DIFFERENCE 


Chicago 44, lilinols 
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-_ ~ Cup and Container Institute 
ew York, New York 
Pellon Corporation 
New York, New York ........ 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 
peridge Farm, Inc. 
orwalk, Connecticut. . 
Cola Company 
ew York, New York...... 
Personal Products Corporation 
Milltown, New Jersey 
Pet Milk Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
ileo Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Pillsbury Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota... 
Poultry and Egg National Board» 
Chicago, Ilinois 
Practical Home Economics—Co-ed 
New York, New York : 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey .. 
Processed Apples Inc. 
New York, New Y 
The Procter & Carble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 
William Prym, Inc. 
Dayville, Connecticut 
rex Corporation, Lid. 
South Gate, California 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ralston Purina Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Red Star Yeast and Products Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Regal Ware, Inc. 
Kewaskum, Wisconsin a 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
Irwin, Pennsylvania 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
Kankakee, Pillinois 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 
Wooster, Ohio 
St. Charles Manufacturing Company 
St. Charles, Illinois 
Sather Placement Service 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Save The Children Federation 
Norwalk, Connecticut paws 
Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pennsylvania .... 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Seventeen Magazine 
New York, New York . 
The Shetland Company, Inc. 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
_New York, New York 
Sioux Honey Association 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Speed Queen, Division of McGraw-Edison Co. 


Ripon, Wisconsin 
Kenneth Stacy Corporation 
New York, New York 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York, New York 
Stanley-Judd, Division The Stanley Works 
Wallingford, Connecticut. . 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sugar Information, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Sunbeam Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Superior Electric Company 
Bristol, Connecticut 
Talon Educational Service 
New York, New York ... 


Tampax Incorporated 
New York, New York 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, New York 

Technical Furniture, Inc. 

Statesville, North Carolina ..... 

Tennessee Stove Works (Modern Maid) 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association 
Memphis, Tennessee... ... . 

Timely Brands, Inc. 

Newton, Massachusetts 

Toastmaster Division, McGraw- Edison ‘Company 
Elgin, Illinois 

Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc., Division of Robbins 
& Myers, Inc., Pico Rivera, California 

David Traum Company, Inc. 

New York, New York 

Trend Trail Company 
Peoria, Illinois 

United Fruit Company 
New York, New York.. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Institute of 
Home Economics, Agricultural Research Service, 
D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Poultry Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of the Air Force, Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of the Army, Medical Specialist 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Distri- 
bution, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of the Navy, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Washington, D. C. 

United States Rubber wang. Textile Division 
New York, New York. . 

United Van Lines, Inc. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

Vogue Pattern Service 
New York, New York 

The Wagner Manufacturing Company 
Sidney, Ohio 

E. R. Wagner Manufacturing Co. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. 
Wallingford, Connecticut 

Waring Products Corporation 
New York, New York 

Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania 

Chas. F. Welek & Co., Inc. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Welmaid Products Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

West Bend Aluminum Co. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 

Westinghouse Electrict Corporation, Electric Appli- 
ance Division, Mansfield, Ohio .. . 

What's New in Home Economics 
New York, New York... 

Whirlpool Corporation 
St. Joseph, Michigan ... 

White Sewing Corporation 
Cleveland, 

John Wiley & Inc. 

New York, New York...... 

Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
Madison, Wisconsin 

J. Wiss & Sons Co. 

Newark, New Jersey 

Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company 
West Warren, Massachusetts 

Youngstown Kitchens Division of American 
Standard, Warren, Ohio 
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Since there won't be another 
JournaL until September, and since 
there are many new and excellent 
government publications, we'll list a 
few of them here with just the mini- 
mum of information. All are available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D, C., at prices given 
below. 

Future Jobs for High School 
Girls. Prepared by Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. Gives teen-age 
girls a preview of their job futures 
and focuses attention on a wealth of 
information useful for high school 
girls, their parents, teachers, and 
counselors. 40 cents. 

More Than Bread—Social Services 
in Public Assistance . . . a Community 
Resource. Prepared by Social Security 
Administration of U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
help interpret public assistance pro- 
grams to community leaders, members 
of civic groups, welfare board mem- 
bers, and other interested citizens. 
15 cents. 

Vocational-Technical Education 
for American Industry. Prepared 
by Lynn A. Emerson, consultant, 
division of vocational education, Office 
of Education, U. S$. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. De- 
signed to help clarify understanding 
of vecational-technical occupations 
and aid the educator who is con- 
cerned with establishing and operating 
programs of vocational-technical edu- 
cation for industry. 25 cents. 

Federal Funds for Education 
1956-57 and 1957-58. The four- 
teenth in a series of publications 
issued biennially by the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 75 
cents. 

An Approach to Individual 
Analysis in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance. By David Segel, 
Frank E. Wellman, and Allen T. 
Hamilton, for Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This bulletin 
outlines an approach in guidance 
designed to estimate and utilize char- 
acteristics of students at the seventh- 


to ninth-grade level which should 
increase the effectiveness of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance work. 
20 cents. 

The Mentally Retarded Child at 
Home. Written by Laura L. Ditt- 


mann for the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to help parents of mentally 
retarded children give them the best 
possible foundations for later living. 
35 cents. 

Enrollment, Teachers and 
Schoolhousing—in Full-Time Public 
Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools. Fall 1958 Statistics. Pre- 
pared by Samuel Schloss and Carol 
Joy Hobson for Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 20 cents. 
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from WAGNER 
Roller-matic¢ 
just roils dirt away fpf 


the one and only sweeper 
that sweeps bare floors clean 
..- Sweeps carpets clean. 


small, light, 
efficient — hangs 
flat against wall! 


Shampoo your 
without “stooping” « 
carpeteer 


with easy glamour 


®@ amazingly easy to use! 

@ apply ...let dry ...no rinsing or 
vacuuming! 

@ 4 way action for extra 
cleaning power! 

@ makes carpets germ-free, 
odor-proof, mildew-proof! / 


The Carpeteer has 30% 
more tank capacity — is 
easy to fill . . . leakproof 
tonk .. . has handy, trig- 
ger-action fluid release... 
removable brush and roller. 


™ SEE US OUR BOOTH 
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Several appointments and promo- 
tions in the home economics profession 
have been brought to our attention re- 
cently. Mildred Graves Ryan is the 
new director of education, McCall’s 
pattern division. Mrs. Ryan will be 
known as “Kit Mason,” a name regis- 
tered by the pattern company and 
used by its director of education. She 
will assume the duties of Jeanne 
Ayers who has joined the J. C. Penney 
Company as its senior home econo- 
mist. Marilyn J. Stutts has accepted 
a position as resident home economist 
for McCall's patterns educational de- 
partment after having worked in 
department stores and taught in the 
textile and clothing department of the 
University of Maryland. D. C. Heath 
and Company announces that Bernice 
C. Lothrop has joined its staff as as- 
sistant editor in home economics. Miss 
Lothrop comes to the textbook field 
after several years’ teaching of food 
and home management at Simmons 
College and two years in hotel food 
supervisory work. Lois Fowler has 
been promoted to staff home econo- 
mist in the Maytag Company’s home 
service department where she has 
been a trainee since last July. Audrey 
Wasz is the northeastern home service 
representative for the Norge Division 
of Borg-Warner Corporation. Before 
joining Norge, Miss Wasz was asso- 
ciated with the public service division 


of the Chicago Tribune. 


The Cereal Institute has issued a 
second report on Cholesterol as Re- 
lated to Atherosclerosis by Helen I. 
Mattill, Ph.D. This is a review of the 
literature from July 1957 to July 1958. 


The Kellogg Company of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, is making its new 
convenience cereal product, Kellogg’s 
Corn Flake Crumbs, available to in- 
stitutional users in convenient and 
easy-to-store five-pound bags. Now, 
the rolling or grinding method of re- 
ducing corn flakes to crumb size has 
been eliminated, making recipe prepa- 
rations easy for those who prefer corn 
flakes for toppings, extending, pie 
crusts, breading, coating, and desserts. 
Kellogg's Corn Flake Crumbs have 
been on the market in packages of 
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suitable size for home use for several 
months. 


The winner of the Pillsbury Award 
for 1959, a unique on-the-job train- 
ing scholarship, has been announced 
by The Pillsbury Company. She is 
Deanna I. Suneson, home economics 
major at Montana State College. The 
award offers her an opportunity rarely 
open to a student immediately upon 
graduation from  college—that of 
stepping into a key position with a 
major company. Miss Suneson will 
become associate director of Pills- 
bury’s junior home service center for 
one year. At the end of that time, she 
will be offered either another position 
with Pillsbury or the opportunity to 
undertake graduate study in home eco- 
nomics. 


Over 225 exhibitors at the An- 
nual Meeting will have many educa- 
tional and fascinating products and 
services available for home economists. 
The American Can Company has de- 
veloped a new method of feeding men 
in space suits—through the use of an 
aluminum squeeze tube. The old 
method of high altitude feeding relied 
on the force of gravity to get food into 
the mouth. With this new tube, solid 
and semi-solid foods can be controlled 
by squeezing the tube. The mask and 
new tube will be on display at the 
American Can Company booth. The 
new VelCro Closure which was writ- 
ten up in the Reader's Digest will 
be demonstrated at The American 
Thread Company booth. Wallace 
Silversmiths have added cooking 
utensils to their list of products, so you 
will see their new stainless steel cook- 
ware. Gold Seal has just put on the 
market a charcoal lighter called Siz. It 
comes in an aerosol can so it can be 
sprayed on charcoal which will then 
burst into flame at the touch of a 
match. One of our many new exhiibi- 
tors, the Iona Manufacturing Com- 
pany will feature an electric can 
opener—“the can opener with a han- 
dle.” The Dow Chemical Company 
will feature its new product Zefran for 
sports clothes, and lengths of the mate- 
rial will be available for examination. 
Electrolux will be demonstrating its 
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new method for shampooing rugs with 
an air-powered scrubbing attachment 
to its vacuum cleaner. The attachment 
operates at the end of the vacuum 
cleaner wand when the hose is at- 
tached to the suction end of the 
machine. Ralston Purina has revised 
its diet booklet for teen-age girls, 
Through the Looking Glass. West 
Bend will display the molds, pantry 
ware, immersible percolator, and the 
other new items it has developed since 
last year. General Mills will have 
many new products to show you, the 
latest being refrigerated bread sticks 
ready to bake, pound cake and marble 
cake mixes, and a chocolate cake-roll 
mix. The Pet Milk Company will be 
ready to tell you about the seven new 
pies added to its frozen pie line. 


The book companies have a number 
of new publications you will want to 
see. Lippincott reports that one of 
its books deserving special mention is 
The Bishop Method of Clothing Con- 
struction. Prentice-Hall has a new 
text book for junior high school home 
economics Exploring Home and Fam- 
ily Living by Henrietta Fleck, Louise 
Fernandez, and Elizabeth Munves. 
Among the books D. C. Heath will 
have for your examination are Adven- 
turing in Home Living, Book 1, Re- 
vised, and Book 2 by Hatcher and 
Andrews. John Wiley & Sons will 
exhibit for the first time a new text 
Child Welfare by Dorothy Zietz. The 
company will also have on display the 
new third edition of Management in 
Family Living by Nickell and Dorsey. 


A number of new films will be of- 
fered by exhibitors. The Evaporated 
Milk Association has a 12-minute 
motion picture called Send Off for use 
in home economics classes. The Form- 
fit Company has just completed a film 
strip for older high school girls. It 
shows the five basic bra types, plus 
kinds of girdles, and relates the proper 
undergarments to the fit of suits 
and dresses. A color motion picture 
Light—As You Like It will be shown 
by one of our new exhibitors, the 
Superior Electric Company. Using 
the principles of stage lighting as its 
theme, the film depicts ways in which 
home lighting can be made more 
beautiful, economical, and healthful. 

Lack of space prevents a more 
complete report on the exhibits un- 
fortunately, but we are sure this 
glimpse of the interesting and helpful 
products and services will make you 
eager to visit every one of the booths. 
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Banana Fruit Salad. Sliceabanana onto lettuce, arrange with your other fresh-frult favorites for a low-calorie lunch that tastes great! 


Add nourishment and satisfying flavor to salads! 


What happens when you addabanana to salads? You make it extra-satis- 
fying — extra-nourishing, too. Bananas add a bonus of important vita- 
mins, minerals and wholesome fruit sugars that help you every day to 
good health. Yet a medium banana adds only 88 calories! So when you're 


telling your students about good nutrition, do tell them aboutabanana! 
Calorie low! Vitality high! Bananas belong in your daily diet! 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. 


Cottage Ch Seled. Bananas and cottage cheese make great teammates — as a main dish for lunch or supper, or as a dinner salad! 


: 
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Sara Hervey Watts at the Pump Room in Chicago's Ambassador East Hotel 


Weight Watchers’ 
Cherries Flambé 
(adapted from the Pump Room original) 
Makes 4 servings— 
Saves 388 calories 
1 1-pound can water-pack sour 
cherries, drained (reserve liquid) 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 
1 tablespoon Sucary! solution or 
24 Sucaryl tablets, crushed 
\4 teaspoon salt 
46 cup water 
\% teaspoon red food coloring 
1 teaspoon orange extract 


In chafing dish or table skillet, 
combine liquid from cherries with 
cornstarch to make a smooth 
paste. Add remaining ingredients, 
except cherries and orange ex- 
tract, and cook until mixture 
thickens, stirring constantly. Add 
cherries. When ready to serve, 
pour orange extract into mixing 
spoon, light with match, and toss 
flames over cherries. Serve at 
once, alone or over dietetic ice 
cream or fruit. 


...-now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Sara Hervey Watts reports another 
calorie-cutting recipe triumph from 
one of the world’s 14 great restaurants. 


In Chicago’s fabulous Pump Room, flaming brochettes 
and desserts are a glamorous trademark. “‘But so many 
patrons refuse dessert because they’re watching their 
weight,”’ said Joseph Reed, the Pump Room’s well- 
known Captain. “It’s wonderful to find that now we 
can offer them Cherries Flambé at such a reduction in 
calories . . . and no change in taste!”” Sucaryl sweetens 
desserts as deliciously as sugar, yet is completely calorie 
free. Leaves no bitter after-taste, either. That’s why 


the fabulous Pump Room has joined the many famous 
restaurants which serve Sucaryl-sweetened dishes with 
pride . . . Sucaryl saves all sugar’s calories—and you 
can’t taste the difference! 


Serta 


FREE! Calorie-Cutting Recipes with Sucary!! 

32 pages. Kitchen tested by Sara Hervey Watts! Simple, easy- 
to-follow. Now at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LABO- 
RATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois, for ample quantities, plus 
free SuCARYL SAMPLEs. 


® ( 
Sucaryl—Abbott's 
Non-Caloric Sweetener 
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